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i" everybody there comes a day 

when it is too late. You “cross the 
line.”” One day you can get life insur- 
ance. The next day you can't. 

Last year many thousands of people 
who wanted life insurance tried to get 
it and failed. Some health impairment 
had set in. They had waited too long. 

While you are in good health, life 
insurance may not seem a pressing 


matter. Usually, it seems urgent only 


when you are ill or when you have 
escaped from what might have been a 
fatal accident. 

When the agent urges you not to 
delay, you may feel he is too persistent. 
Perhaps you say “he just wants to write 
an application.” But that isn’t all. That 
notice “Rejected for Medical Reasons” 
is an old story with him. He sees it 
too often not to realize that in buying 


life insurance delays are dangerous. 





Although many persons who are sub- 
standard risks can now be insured, due 
to progress in life underwriting, never- 
theless in 1936 it has been estimated 
that over 300,000 applications for ap- 
proximately $1,000,000,000 of life in- 
surance had to be declined by American 
life insurance companies. 

If you intend to own more life in- 
surance “some day,” why not take the 


first step now, before it is too late? 


SAFETY IS ALWAYS THE FIRST CONSIDERATION...NOTHING ELSE IS SO IMPORTANT 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A Mutual Company founded on April 


THOMAS A. BUCKNER, Chairman of the Board 


51 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


12, 1845 


ALFRED L. AIKEN, President 














The illustrations shown be- 
low are reproductions of a 
few of the many paintings 
and drawings which Hen- 
drik Van Loon made for 
The Arts. A book of over 
800 pages, with over 100 
full-page illustrations, 48 
in full color, 32 in wash— 
and in addition innumer- 
able illustrative line draw- 
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ABOVE: The beginning of our mod- 4 
ern orchestra. Jongleurs improvis- 
ing a little concert while waiting 
for their dinner to get ready in the 
kitchen, 


AT RIGHT: THE GENTLEMAN 
PAINTER. Rubens leaves his native § 


town on a foreign mission. 
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THEARTS 


BY HENDRIK WILLEM VAN LOON 
RETAIL PRICE $3.95 


ys LOON’S purpose in this book 
—and he achieves it, beautifully,— 
is to give the general reader a love 
for and an understanding of the back- 
ground of all the arts, through the 
ages. He begins with the cave-draw- 
ings of 35,000 B.C. and comes down 
to our own day, with way-stops at 
Egypt, Babylon and Chaldea; at the 
Athens of Pericles; amid the mysteri- 
ous remains of Etruscan art; in By- 
zantium and medieval Russia; in the 
desert of the Islamites and the gar- 
e: dens of Persia; in Provence, Renais- 


advantage to subscribe to the service of the Book-of-the-Month Club; and we make 


2% this extraordinary offer in order to demonstrate that this is the case. 





Study this booklet at your leisure; you may be surprised, for instance, to learn that belonging to 
the Club does not mean you have to pay any fixed sum each year; nor does it mean that you are 


What we here propose is this: mail the inquiry coupon, and a copy of this fine library 
: volume will be put aside in your name, and held until we hear whether or not you care 
to join. In the meantime, a booklet will at once be sent to you outlining how the Club operates. 


obliged to take one book every month, twelve a year (you may take as 


few as four); nor are you ever obliged to take the specific book-of-the- 
month selected by the judges. You have complete freedom of choice at 
all times. You also participate in the Club's ‘* book-dividends,’’ which 


sance Italy, Rembrandt's Holland and 
Beethoven's Vienna. We read not 
merely about the towering figures — 
Giotto, Michelangelo, Velasquez, 
Wagner, Beethoven—but explore a 
thousand bypaths. Troubadours, min- 
nesingers, monks, saints, bohemians, 
generals—all troop by in a colorful 
cavalcade. Always the close relation- 
ship of art to ordinary life is stressed; 
and always the emphasis is laid on the 
human beings who made that art and 
who have heard it, viewed it, en- 
joyed it, for hundreds of centuries. 
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actly the same reason, 


his fellowmen, 
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AT LEFT: We admire the first steam en- 
gine of James Watt for its logical sim- 


empered Clavichord is beautiful for ex- 


BELOW: THE OLDEST PIC- 
TURE OF MAN: The creature, 
Van Loon points out, is engaged in 
his customary pastime of killing 








are valuable library volumes, like this new book by Van Loon. In 1936, 385 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


the retail value of the books distributed free among Club members was 
over $1,450,000. For every two books its members purchased, they 
received on the average one book free. 


Prisase send me without cost, a booklet outlining how 
the Book-of-the-Month Club operates. This request involves 
me in no obligation to subscribe to your service. It is under- 
stood that if I decide to join I will receive a free copy of 


° — THE ARTS. 
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people not a single one was induced to join by a salesman; every one of them 
joined upon his own initiative, upon the recommendation of friends 
who were members, or after reading—as we ask you to do—the bare Official Position or OcCUPAation cco 
facts about the many ways in which membership in the Club benefits Books shipped to Canadian members, DUTY PAID, through Book-of -the-Month 
you as a book-reader and book-buyer. 
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Instinct— 


Rock Hills, S.C.: Pride Ratterree 
bought a dog, paid to have it trained for 
bird hunting, then took to the fields. The 
dog stopped and came to a point. Ratterree 
fired—and killed a cat. 


Chance— 


Chicago: Odd accidents of 1937, re- 
ported by the National Safety Council— 


© George Everett was dozing on a river- 
bank near St. Louis when a catfish rose to 
the surface and spat a fishhook into his 
nose. 


©“ Emma Pinkerton of Salamanca, N.Y., 
broke her right leg turning over in bed. 


“J. Newton Jolliff of King City, Mo., 
bumped against a steel clothesline, and the 
fluid in his eye froze to the wire. 


© Lily Holderness of Tucson, Ariz., kissed 
a gila monster, and it bit her cheek. 


“ Fred Weiland of Oregon City opened his 
bedroom window wide, slept, and awoke to 
find his false teeth frozen to his jaw. 


Preparedness— 


Minneapolis: The City Council ap- 
proved 116 licenses for sale of Christmas 
trees next December. 


Emergency— 


Cleveland: Daisy Campbell lost a 
$5,000 damage suit against Rollin L. 
Racher, building owner. Complaint: she 
was walking past Racher’s building when 
“parts of my underwear” fell off. She 
dashed into a building alcove and fell down 
an open coal chute. 


Freight— 

Chicago: Walter Rys, 24, was arrested 
for trying to drive his car up the steps of 
the city elevated. 


Prank— 


Los Angeles: Mrs. Alex Stearns de- 
manded a divorce. Grounds: to annoy her, 
Alex buried cats alive while she watched. 


Grief— 


Tokyo: Army officers placed gifts on 
a regular funeral shrine in memory of the 
dogs, pigeons, and horses killed in the Chi- 
nese war. “Chief mourner” was an ele- 
phant. 


Solace— 


Hapeville, Ga.: Lamar Couch, con- 
victed drunkard, expiated his sins by a 
two-hour stretch on the public “worrying 
rock.” Donated by Courtland Gilbert, 

















Acme 


editor of The Fulton County Review, and 
dedicated by Gov. Eurith D. Rivers, the 
stone invites the distressed to lay their 
troubles on its stolid surface. 


Conservative— 


Hollywood: To determine how fantas- 
tic women’s hats may be without inviting 
ridicule, Marion McKenzie made a test. 
She walked along Hollywood streets wear- 
ing this headdress: a gaudy lampshade, 
rubber band, shoe lace, chain from a bath- 
tub plug, and two artificial flowers. No one 
noticed. 


Roughing It— 


Cypress Gardens, Fla.: Carl Bryson, 
aquaplane stunter, introduced a_ novel 
wave skimmer—an inverted kitchen table. 
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Rail Bird 


In Sinclair Lewis’ article on words and 
similes, “We View with Alarm,” Dee. ¢, 
he says that “thin as a barbed-wire” would 
be much more scientific than “thin as q 
rail.” He presumes apparently that the 
“rail” refers to a rail fence and thereby 
confesses his ignorance about the very ' 
subject upon which he is writing. 

The “rail” referred to is a marsh bird 
noted for its extremely flat body, com- 
pressed laterally, adapted for slipping be- 
tween close growing weeds and grasses, 





There are five different types of these 
birds, the King, Sora, Yellow, Black, and 
Virginia rail. They are seldom found in 
the United States but all types are quite 
common in Canada, and all are distin- 
guished by their thinness. 

After such a one as Sinclair Lewis, a 
Nobel Prize winner no less, pulls a boner 
like that, we certainly should be alarmed. 

S. SWAIN SMITH 

Rosetown, Saskatchewan 


“Thin as a rail” means thin as a split 
rail to most Americans. NEWSWEEK thanks 
Mr. Smith for his information on (marsh- 
bird) rails but, after some investigation, 
finds that Mr. Lewis’ interpretation is the 
one commonly understood. 





Annulment 

In your issue of Dec. 13, on page 5 you 
state that Prince Ernst Riidiger Von 
Starhemberg’s first marriage was annulled 
by the civil and Catholic courts. 

Does the word “Catholic” mean Roman 
Catholic and is a decision not to have 
children sufficient grounds for an annul- 
ment in the Catholic Church? 

R. P. BROWN 

New York City 


In Roman Catholic Code of Canon Law. 
the procreation of children is the essential 
purpose of marriage. Therefore when a 
man and woman marry, they pledge them- 
selves to fulfill the purpose of the matri- 
monial contract by having children. But 
when they agree before the ceremony to 
thwart this purpose—i.e., to avoid or pre- 
vent childbirth—they destroy the contract. 
The church holds that such a marriage is 
void from the outset and so may annul it. 





Goose Eggs 


England may have had her Rump 
Parliament, but we had a Goose-Egg Con- 
gress [in the special session]. Hardly in our 
political history have we had such a 
tragically fruitless session. With momen- 
tous and prodigious problems to be tackled 
and with the nation in the distress of 
another depression, it could think of noth- 
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OR a thing so important to 

modern life, an electric motor is 
an amazingly simple device. Just a 
few pieces of steel and iron, wound 
with coils of wire. Any bright boy 
can follow instructions and make 
one that will run. 

Yet the most romantic story ever 
told could be written about the 
electric motor. It runs practically 
every mechanical device in use to- 
day. It turns the wheels of industry 





Westinghouse 
The name Thal mean’ 


AN ADVERTISEMENT OF THE WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY + PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 





Fitting them to the world’s work is a man-size job 


— carries people to work from the 
suburbs to the topmost floors of 
tall buildings. The daily lives — 
even the livelihood — of most of 
us depend in some way upon it. 
The job of fitting electric motors 
to the world’s work is an exacting 
one. What makes it complicated is 
that every task, to be done efficient- 
ly, requires a certain kind of motor. 
Westinghouse, for example, offers 
over 20,000 different types, sizes 


and ratings. If none of these is ex- 
actly what is needed, a special 
model will be built to order. 

The electric motor is “‘bread and 
butter” to Westinghouse — and to 
just about everyone else. Fully con- 
scious of its responsibility, West- 
inghouse research continues each 
year to seek improvement in motor 
design — so that the world’s work 
may be done better, faster, and at 


less cost. 








Make FALSE TEETH 


AND REMOVABLE BRIDGES 


LOOK LIKE NEW! 
ocnnen POLIDENT 


Even the worst old stains, 
tarnish and deposits are dis- 
solved away — right before 
your eyes. Simply put plate 
or bridge in half a glass of 
; water, add a little Polident — 
and it is not only cleaned, but actually purified. 


LOOK MORE empuented 


Thousands of dentists rec- 
ommend Polident to every- 
one who wears a plate or 
removable bridge. It makes 
the gums appear more “live” 
and natural. It dissolves the 
hard mucin-scum that brushing seldom removes 
— prevents any chance of “denture breath.” 


A BLESSING FOR COMFORT 
AND HYGIENE 


Daily use of Polident makes 
your denture look and feel 
better and last longer. Just 
leave it in Polident solution 
a few minutes—rinse and use. 
No acid or danger. A long- 
tallen can of Polident costs you only 30¢ at 


POLIDENT 
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AND 


‘Chrifty 


Youll find it convenient and 
thrifty, as well as enjoyable 
to subscribe to Newsweek. 
You'll be sure of receiving 
each week’s absorbing issue 
of Newsweek on time. 


YOU SAVE 87.60 


on a three year subscription 


YOU SAVE 84.40 


on a two year subscription 


YOU SAVE 81.20 


on a one year subscription 
You'll find a convenient 


coupon on page 41 
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ing more important than to vote its rail- 
road fare, and to adjourn in order to get 
home for the Christmas celebration! The 
tragedy ingeminates when one considers 
how nonchalantly it threw away a chance 
of a lifetime to recoup its lost power and 
to redeem itself in the esteem of the 
people if that means anything. The sig- 
nificance of this evasion of expediting the 
nation’s political business is that it helps 
to prepare the way for a one man rule. 
It appears as though we do not want 
democracy or that we do not deserve it, 
judging from the way things are going. 

PAUL BRINKMAN JR. 

Portland, Ore. 





Greatest 


In his selection of candidates for the 
Greatest American Novelist, Mr. Sinclair 
Lewis failed to mention one who should be 
very near the top, if not at the top, of the 
writing heap. 

Is Mr. Lewis too modest, or does he un- 
derrate his own ability? 

JOHN ZBIKOWSKI 

Detroit, Mich. 





Further 


In the Dec. 6 issue, Mr. Moley’s article 
carried the word “providing” instead of 
“provided,” and the Dec. 20 issue .. . 
credits the worthy professor with using 
the word “further” instead of “farther.” 

Your proofreader ought to be fired, as 
most of your readers know that your con- 
tributing editor knows better than to be 
guilty of perpetrating two such simple 
blunders. 

H. L. JONES 


San Francisco, Calif. 


On Mr. Moley’s editorials, as on the 
signed articles by Mr. Lewis and Mr. 
Nathan, Newsweek's copyreaders are in- 
structed to preserve the author's indi- 
viduality of style by retaining his word 
choices. The unabridged Merriam-Webster 
sanctions the interc hangeable use of “Pro- 
viding” and “provided, “further” and 
“farther.” On the ‘ ‘farther” “further” con- 
troversy H. W. Fowler has this to say in 
his copyreaders’ bible, “Modern English 
Usage”: 

“The history of the two words appears 
to be that further is a comparative of 
fore... and that farther is a newer vari- 
ant, no more connected with far than 
further is ... As to the present use of the 
two forms, the OED [Oxford English Dic- 
tionary| says:—In standard English the 
form farther is usually preferred where the 
word is intended to be the comparative of 
far, while further is used where the notion 
of far is altogether absent... 

“This,” Fowler continues, “seems to be 


ee | 


too strong a statement ... The fact is 
surely that hardly anyone uses the two 
words for different occasions; most people 
prefer one or the other for all purposes, 
and the preference of the majority is for 
further .. .” 








Proletariat 


Congratulations to you and your Mr. 
George Jean Nathan on being the first, as 
far as I know, to point out some of the 
ridiculous aspects of the so-called prole- 
tarian theatre. [NeEwsWEEK, Jan. 3.] 

I have seen several of these class-con- 
scious plays while in New York, misled by 
the idea that they were normal dramatic 
offerings, and have left the theatre feeling 
that I had been swindled. 

If I may paraphrase a somewhat dog- 
eared saying, God, in His infinite wisdom, 
doubtless might have made a greater bore 
than a pink “liberal,” but doubtless He 
never did. 

There seems to be in the making, a 
“united front” of writers and _ reviewers 
for a “new social order,” built upon the 
theories of Karl Marx. Obviously reviewers 
who are part of this movement cannot, 
according to its rules, turn thumbs down 
on the works of any proletarian book or 
playwright. Neither can they, by the same 
token, go into ecstasies over any author- 
ship which does not have “social signifi- 
cance.” Therefore, of what worth can such 
reviewing be, anyway? 

H. A. WHIFFLE 

Atlanta, N.Y. 





Worms 


To a Texan who knows his worms, the 
discussion of that subject in your magazine 
of Jan. 3 is real interesting. There is en- 
tirely too much superstition engendered in 
the vibration methods of angling for angle 
worms with a stick, a brick, and an old 
tin can. 

We of the South know that a good rain 
will bring the worms to the surface, and 
also that almost anywhere in good soft 
black earth they can be unearthed with 
a spade. In lieu of rain, therefore, desiring 
to fish we simply walk into the back yard, 
force the old spade into the ground and 
out come the wrigglers by the score. 

When one is too lazy to work the spade, 
and there is no rain in prospect, we wait 
to do our fishing until wash day. Then the 
soapy suds water is thrown in the back 
yard, and soon out come the worms. The 
only difficulty here is that the worms are 
naturally slimy and when their slimy sub- 
stance is mixed with soap suds they be- 
come nauseatingly so, but fish are not 
discriminating in this respect. 

My latest gadget, and invention for lur- 
ing worms, is, however, the best yet. You 
take a tomato can, large size. Fill with dirt 
after having punctured the bottom with 
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many holes, tenpenny-nail size. Set the can 
over soft black ground where worms are 
known to exist. Play soft music on an old 
tin flute, being careful to hold flute over 
top of can. Two good tunes, and the earth 
in the can will be filled with worms. Grab 
your fishing pole and line, and hie you to 
nearest creek or river, and reach in the 
can and draw out a nice fat worm. If you 
find none, something has gone wrong. 
Perhaps you have played the wrong 
tunes. Worms are sensitive about music. 
Maybe you didn’t make the holes big 
enough for them to wriggle through, and 
they retired back to mother earth to grieve 
that they could only sniff your music; 
perhaps you packed the can with the wrong 
dirt; or the label on the tomato can was 
not of the right brand or color. Only the 
worms will know—and worms “won’t talk” 
about such subjects. If at first you don’t 
succeed, try, try again. If all your efforts 
are in vain write me. No charge for advice. 
F. E. MORRISS 
Dallas, Texas 


Far be it from me to lure angleworms 
the way Dr. Carl Omeror. from L. A. and 
R. E. Porter from Pittsburgh have done. 
I tried for many happy hours with no 
results. 

Will these two hunters please give me 
full information how long it takes for an 
angleworm to pop out of the ground. 

R. J. REIDLER 


St. Louis, Mo. 





Intellectual Capacity 

I refer to Newswreek—issue of Dec. 27, 
page 35, article entitled “1937 Retrospect.” 

I read this article with a great deal of 
interest and a profound respect for the 
intellectual capacity of the author. As an 
exhibit of sheer analysis of economic real- 
ity it is the first I have registered in my 
reading of the public press. It is, as an 
effort to answer our universal question— 
“What is wrong; What happened?”— 
unique in its clarity of statement and in 
its fundamental truth as to facts. 

I cannot resist this opportunity to con- 
gratulate you as publisher and the author 
in his analysis, in this splendid approach 
to our real problems. If that approach 
could be developed to its logical conclu- 
sion and come to register in even a few 
of our leadership minds, our problem 
would soon be solved. If not so registered 
and reflected into sensible action, the an- 
swer is clear, simple and inevitable, but 
it will be far from satisfying to you and 
me, to Capital or Labor, to the Rich or 
the Poor. 

I wish to register my entire approval of 
Newsweek as I have been reading it 
regularly, and extend to you my very best 
wishes for the New Year. 

H. E. RAYMOND 


Sheldon Springs, Vt. 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 
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Maneuvers Vetoed 


"Thee was sound basis for last month’s 
rumors that the fleet would soon sail to 
Honolulu. The Navy Department had 
actually drafted orders for such maneuvers, 
but the President vetoed the plans after 
the news of the Panay affair broke. He 
feared the move would appear too warlike, 
exaggerate the seriousness of the incident. 


What’s Up in Congress? 

Here’s how most astute Capitol observers 
size up the outlook for major legislation at 
this session: Certain to pass: big-navy ap- 
propriations, Farm Bill, modifications of 
undistributed-profits and capital-gains 
taxes. Passage likely: Anti-Lynching Bill, 
minor parts of the government reorganiza- 
tion program, Federal Housing Act amend- 
ments (minus the Lodge proviso), a mild 
wage-hour bill (form not clear), new mer- 
chant marine legislation (Kennedy pro- 
posals). Passage unlikely: major antitrust 
legislation, Regional Conservation Bill, So- 
cial Security Act changes, amendments to 
the Neutrality Act. 


Diplomatic Secrets 


Note F.D.R.’s amazing lack of success in 
keeping secret the names of prospective 
diplomatic appointees. He has made it 
clear that he’s annoyed at the “leaks,” 
which turned his last-week announcement 
into a distinct anti-climax. News of Hugh 
Wilson’s prospective appointment to Ger- 
many had long since come from that coun- 
try’s Foreign Office; Joe Kennedy’s ap- 
pointment to London broke after his dinner 
conversation with his friend Arthur Krock 
of The New York Times; naming of Nor- 
man Armour leaked out of the Chilean 
Foreign Office; shift of Ambassador Davies 
was revealed by James A. Farley as he left 
the White House. 


More WPA Funds 


Within a month or two, the President 
will be compelled to ask Congress for a big 
deficiency relief appropriation to finish out 
the present fiscal year. The amount asked 
will probably be between $250,000,000 and 
$500,000,000. At the same time, F.D.R. 
will attempt to force WPA officials to cut 
somewhere between $5 and $20 from the 


monthly received by each WPA 


worker. 


pay 





Senatorial Futures 


FE. Ryan Duffy isn’t conceded much 
chance of reelection even though he’s 
started the earliest Senatorial campaign in 
Wisconsin history . . . Gov. Olin D. Johns- 
ton, who leans toward the New Deal, will 
probably run against Sen. Ellison D. Smith 
in the South Carolina primary . . . Sen. 
Bennett Champ Clark’s reelection in Mis- 
souri is practically assured. 


Labor Lines 


Edward F. McGrady, former Assistant 
Secretary of Labor, had never heard of his 
successor, Charles McLaughlin, vice presi- 
dent of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen . . . Note that 
white-collar demonstrations against the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. are the 
beginning of a C.L.0. drive to organize “in- 
dustrial insurance” salesmen; the union 
won't tackle the more diffused life-insur- 
ance firms until it has won the fight with 
the big industrial companies . . . The C.LO. 
has started a drive to organize the 4,000 
herders in the Sacramento and San Joaquin 
Vaileys in a sheepherders union. 


Propaganda Protest 


Watch for the last-minute appointment 
of T.A.M. Craven, Federal Communica- 
tions Commissioner, as an additional US. 
delegate to the important but little-publi- 
cized International Telecommunications 
Conference at Cairo, Egypt, which starts 
Feb. 1. Craven, who’s regarded as the best 
technical man on the FCC and who made 
a good impression at the Interamerican 
Radio Conference at Havana last fall, will 
be rushed to Cairo to voice American pro- 
tests against Fascist countries’ flood of 
short-wave propaganda broadcasts to 
South America. 


Talk in Washington 


Informed Washingtonians last week dis- 
cussed: The possibility that Alf Landon 
may come out in support of Secretary 
Hull’s reciprocal-trade policy . . . Secretary 
of Agriculture Wallace’s thumping Demo- 
cratic speech at the Jackson Day dinner in 
Des Moines, regarded by his friends as 
important groundwork for his Presidential 
boom .. . The likelihood that Justices 
McReynolds and Brandeis may resign at 
the end of this Court term. 


Trivia 

J. Hall Paxton, Second Secretary of the 
American Embassy in Nanking, who was 
on the Panay, plans to have one of the 
pieces of shrapnel still in his leg removed 
and mounted as a watch charm . . . When 
a State Department official requested the 
envelope to obtain the return address of a 
letter writer, he was told the envelope and 
stamp, like many others, had gone to the 
White House for the President’s collection 
. . . The phrase “will not let the people 
down,” which appeared in three New Deal 
speeches last week—F.D.R.’s message to 
Congress, the Democratic dinner speeches 
of Secretary Ickes and Robert Jackson— 
was first used by Jackson in December; 
it’s an old favorite of Tom Corcoran, 
Roosevelt adviser. 








Vansittart’s Future 


lL sondeness are wondering whether Sir 
Robert Vansittart won or lost his battle 
with the pro-German Cabinet group when 
he resigned as Permanent Under-Secretary 
of the Foreign Office to become its Chief 
Adviser. Consensus in diplomatic circles is 
that his personality and experience will 
keep him from being forced into the back- 
ground; that he may even be given the in- 
creasingly important post of Ambassador 
to the U.S. But The London Times, 
mouthpiece for the pro-German faction, is 
already aiding a drive to discredit him. 


Spanish Truce? 


Military experts in Europe are now agreed 
that there’s little chance the Spanish war 
will end for months, that a final and com- 
plete military victory by either side is out 
of the question, and that only a truce can 
end the fighting. Though strategists had 
long believed the rebels would clean up re- 
maining loyalist strongholds before spring, 
recent reports from Spain indicate that 
loyalist morale is excellent and _ that 
Franco is having increasing trouble with 
Moorish troops who can’t stand the ex- 
treme cold. 


Convenient Deaths? 


Investigation of the Belgium National 
Bank scandal, which forced Premier Van 
Zeeland to resign, probably won’t get far. 
Note the timely deaths of five persons who 
supposedly possessed knowledge of the al- 
leged bank mismanagement: Governor 
Franck, Van Zeeland’s superior in the 
bank, Direcot Tilmont, and Julius Barmat 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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all died unexpectedly; General Etienne 
(himself absolved of responsibility) and 
Anspach Puissant, committed suicide be- 
fore they could testify. 


Japanese Backdown 


Tokyo censors weren’t quick enough to 
prevent a few correspondents from sending 
out excerpts of a scorching anti-British ar- 
ticle written by Interior Minister Admiral 
Suetsugu for the magazine Kaizo. Warn- 
ing Britain that she’d have to fight Japan, 
Suetsugu called on the yellow races to rise 
against the white race. The Japanese offi- 
cial news agency, worried about British re- 
action, rushed to issue a toned-down ver- 
sion of the article, claiming Suetsugu had 
been misquoted. 


New British Secrecy 


You won’t read any more newspaper 
stories quoting officialdom on the lag in 
Britain’s rearmament program or the in- 
efficiency of the air force. British officials, 
horrified at Air Marshal Mitchell’s frank- 
ness in discussing Royal Air Force acci- 
dents, last week ordered all departments of 
the defense program to be more careful in 
issuing statements. Mitchell had admitted 
that an important factor in last year’s rec- 
ord peacetime air fatalities—153 killed in 
93 crashes—was the cut in training time. 


Foreign Notes 


In Rome it’s believed that Admiral Vin- 
cenzo De Feo “voluntarily” left his post as 
Governor of Eritrea when authorities dis- 
covered that he was the “Signor Sannita” 
who won the 10,000-lire prize in the gov- 
ernment-sponsored contest for plans for 
rearranging the capital . . . According to 
those in the British Foreign Office who 
should know, the original copy of the Bal- 


four Declaration, whereby Britain prom- . 


ised establishment of Palestine as a Jew- 
ish homeland, has disappeared . . . It’s a 
good bet that Stalin will get an official po- 
sition and impressive title before long; his 
present title, Secretary-General of the 
Communist party, isn’t high-sounding 
enough . . . Belgium is fortifying defenses 
in the Congo and building up an air force 
there for fear the colony will be sacrificed 
to Hitler. 





Utility Reversals 


With Sutherland’s resignation from the 
Supreme Court, utility executives lost their 
last hope that the Utility Holding Com- 
pany Act will be invalidated when the 
Electric Bond & Share case comes up. 
Realizing this, some of the five big com- 
panies that have been refusing to register 
under the act have already begun dickering 
with the SEC for an arrangement whereby 
they will register even BEForRE the Bond & 
Share case is decided (probably about 


they hope, lessening the 
noncompliance with the 


April) —thus, 
penalties for 
law. 


Facsimile Broadcasts 


Radio experiments in broadcasting fac- 
similes (printed pages, maps, charts, etc.) 
that can be received on an apparatus at- 
tached to an ordinary home radio set have 
proved so successful that the system will 
be pretty widely tried out in the near 
future. Among others, one of -the most 
powerful Eastern stations will soon begin 
experimenting with the stunt, which is un- 
like television in that it requires consider- 
able time to transmit a single image. Under 
mass production, the receiving apparatus 
will sell for somewhere between $35 and 
$70. 


A.T. & T. Report 


Don’t expect anything important to 
come out of the Federal Communications 
Commission’s long-awaited report on the 
A.T. & T. inquiry. It'll probably be pre- 
sented to Congress within a month or two 
and will simply recapitulate hearings, pos- 
sibly making recommendations for minor 
legislative changes. In general, it will give 
the phone company a clean bill of health. 
Probably the most important point will be 
the commission’s announcement of the pol- 
icy (under powers it already has) of reg- 
ulating intrastate telephone rates in an 
attempt to bring about uniformity of 
charges and practices. 


Stock Exchange Clean-Up 

The N.Y. Stock Exchange’s special 
“overhauling committee,” expected to re- 
port in February, will recommend curbing 
the all-powerful law committee and de- 
mocratizing the exchange’s administration 
by giving more work and power to the 
lesser committees; will also propose a sala- 
ried director to replace the present presi- 
dent. The more realistic brokers predict 
this sort of overhauling won’t satisfy the 
SEC, which they believe will demand a 
thorough clean-up of trading practices and, 
specifically, a rule that floor traders may 
function either as dealers (for themselves) 
or as brokers (for others) but not in both 
capacities. 


Business Footnotes 


The Treasury is basing its revenue esti- 
mates on the assumption that the business 
upturn will start in April . . . Textile men, 
hard hit by the slump, are rejoicing over 
word that the expanded Navy will spend 
$10,000,000 more for clothing this year 
than it did in 1937 . . . The American 
Bantam Car Co., which experienced a 
short-lived splurge of publicity last year, 
has been quietly producing peewee autos 
ever since; has sold about 300; says it has 
orders for 220 more. 


——— 
| 


Press Notes 


J ohn Suter, veteran Associated Pres; 
reporter who scored a scoop on Justice Vay 
Devanter’s resignation last year, almost 
scored another last week; Justice Suther. 
land showed Suter his letter of resignation 
but just as the reporter was about to leave. 
Sutherland’s secretary asked him to wait, 
called the other press association, . 


F.D.R.’s message to Congress (longesy of 


the five he’s delivered personally) took go 
long to read that Washington newspapers 
were on the street with the complete text 
—released at the moment F.D.R. began— 
before the President had concluded , , . 
The Chicago Tribune has issued orders 
that the NLRB must be referred to as 
“the so-called National Labor Relations 
Board.” 


Correspondent’s Comeback 


At the beginning of his special press con- 
ference on the budget, the President kidded 
Walter Trohan, Chicago Tribune corre- 
spondent, for posing as a financial expert. 
Trohan, who’s a favorite with F.D.R. in 
spite of his anti-New Deal dispatches, bore 
the ribbing silently for a few minutes, then 
retorted: “You budget balancer!” F.D.R. 
roared. 


Entertainment Lines 


Latest report.on the Mae West affair: 
she’s fighting mad and threatening to sue 
those responsible for her name’s being 
banned from the networks . . . Watch for 
the Federal Communications Commission’s 
report on the “Economic and Social As- 
pects of the Radio”; it’ll be released in 
February and may recommend drastic ac- 
tion on reallocation of radio wave lengths 
. .. German Government has banned the 
use of eggs or livestock by magicians and 
has confiscated records of all magical so- 
cieties as well as all printed information on 
magical devices . . . The Association of 
Eastern Railroads is considering radio ad- 
vertising. 


Missing Persons 


Elinor Glyn, whose “Three Weeks” first 
publicized the existence of “It,” now 73, 
lives quietly in London with her two cats; 
is writing her swan song, “The Secret of 
Youth”; says modern girls are all right, 
but young men lack “go” . . . Robert War- 
wick, onetime matinée idol, now 59, works 
as a film cutter, plays occasional movie 
bits .. . Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, retired com- 
pletely from public activities, divides her 
time between Northampton, Mass., where 
she’s building a $25,000 house, and her 
winter home at Slick Rock, S.C.; spends 
nearly all her time with her close friend, 
Mrs. Florence B. Adams . . . Justin Sturm, 
Yale football star in 1921, is now a success- 
ful sculptor with a studio at Westport. 
Conn., specializes in modeling children. 
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Direction of New Deal’s Course 
Remains President’s Secret 


Question of Trust Busting 
Versus Regulation Unanswered 
as Oratory Continues 


“Which way is Roosevelt heading now?” 

Few careful readers of Washington news 
failed to ask themselves that question last 
week. A series of major developments had 
plunged the nation into bewilderment. 

Stated more precisely, the question that 
swept the country was the same as that 
which had stirred backstage Washington 
for over a year: “Is the Roosevelt admin- 
istration going in for trust busting or for 
the opposite course of recognizing mo- 
nopolies and regulating them?” (See Per- 
spective, page 44.) 

Those who jammed the House of Rep- 
resentatives to hear Mr. Roosevelt’s mes- 
sage to Congress walked away with two 
vivid impressions: first, that the Presi- 
dent, in effect, sanctioned the lashings his 
two aides, Robert Jackson and Harold 
Ickes, had given the evil “small minority” 
of businessmen; second, that he had final- 
ly decided to wage a vigorous trust-bust- 
ing campaign. 

Next day reporters who filed into the 
President’s oval office hoped for little 
more in the way of news than a rehash of 
his speech. But Franklin Roosevelt sprang 
a surprise. He would like to see business- 
men and industrialists draw up chairs to 
a table with government representatives 
and work out a scheme to adjust produc- 
tion schedules to coincide with demand. 

Mr. Roosevelt cited an example of ir- 
regular schedules hurting business. Re- 
cently he had asked a steel manufacturer 
why his industry’s production suddenly 
fell from 90 per cent of capacity to around 
28 per cent. As one reason, the steelman 
had explained that the railroads last 
spring placed rush orders for all the rails 
they would normally buy in a full year. 
The result: 24-hour shifts for a short 
time, then a drastic decline. 

Such production humps could be elimi- 
nated, the President explained, if in- 
dustry and government would meet and 
agree on schedules. However, he added, 
the discussions would have to avoid price 
fixing, not stifle competition, and not 
violate the antitrust statutes. 

As the news flashed over press wires, 


businessmen wondered: How could such 
agreements between competing companies 
fail to promote price fixing and trample 
the antitrust laws underfoot? Conclusion 
jumpers accused Mr. Roosevelt of trying 
to snub monopolies one minute and in- 
vite them to dinner the next. Some critics 
thought they saw the New Deal heading 
toward an uncrystallized brand of Fascism; 
the antitrust blasts, they reasoned, had 
been merely faintly disguised attacks on 
all business, designed to pave the way for 
a system of Federal dictation. 


Bargain and Jumble 

Three days after the press conference, a 
new Washington incident added to the evi- 
dence that Franklin Roosevelt was cer- 
tainly not going out of his way to avoid 
offending businessmen. Seven Southern 
Governors, emerging from a White House 


visit, told correspondents they would soon 
release an “important announcement.” It 
was a resolution* from the Southeastern 
Governors’ Conference endorsing a meas- 
ure loathful to industry, the Wage-Hour 
Bill. In return the Governors “hoped” the 
President would use his influence to cut 
Southern freight rates to the level existing 
in other parts of the country. 

Since the original Wage-Hour Bill had 
been defeated in the House by only ten 
votes, the new Southern support all but 
assured its eventual passage. The per- 
plexed asked: Wouldn’t national wage and 
hour regulation combined with govern- 
ment-business production agreements 
amount, in effect, to revival of the NRA? 
Yet, in his press conference, Mr. Roosevelt 
had specifically warned that he had no in- 
tention of resurrecting the NRA idea. 

Before a prosperous and hostile audience 
in New York’s Town Hall, Robert Jackson 
again blasted at trusts, though in modified 
tones. He termed opposition to the govern- 
ment’s policies “as shortsighted as suicide.” 

Contrariwise, in Des Moines, Secretary 





*Forecast in Perspective. Dec. 20, 1937. 
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New York diners; Robert H. Jackson, Henry Hooker, Mrs. Roosevelt 


of Agriculture Wallace placidly remarked 
that “the New Deal must learn to co- 
operate with the managers of capital.” 

In Chicago, Attorney General Cum- 
mings spoke in measured phrases but car- 
ried on with the monopoly issue: “We have 
come into an era of price control by con- 
certed group action . .. an intolerable 
situation.” 

In Nashville, Secretary of the Interior 
Ickes harped on his favorite subject. The 
wealthy, he declaimed, are singing “a 
hymn of hate because the President dares 
to champion the cause of the under-privi- 
leged.” 

By this time, editorial writers and com- 
mentators were either baffled or alarmed. 
In her syndicated column, Dorothy 
Thompson reviewed the week’s events and 
warned: “We are then to extend [the] AAA 
system to industry and set up a coordi- 
nated industry-labor-government mecha- 
nism with industry operating under con- 
tracts between themselves and government 
...If this is not Fascism, then I am deaf, 
dumb, and blind.” 


Master’s Voice 


Baffled citizens settled down by their 
radios Saturday night. They hoped to 
hear the question of the day answered by 
the President himself, as he addressed the 
$100-a-plate Jackson Day dinner in Wash- 
ington’s Mayflower Hotel. 

Mr. Roosevelt plunged into his subject 
without delay. “At heart, some of the 
small minority on the other side seek and 
use power to make themselves masters 
instead of servants of mankind .. . That 
is the cause of the great struggle we are 
engaged in today, a struggle for the 
maintenance of the integrity of the morals 
of democracy.” 


Then the Executive cuffed concentrated 
control in business. He observed that of 
the $13,000,000,000 worth of  electric- 
utility securities outstanding, directing 
ownership and power is controlled by 4 
per cent, or by owners of less than $600,- 
000,000 of the total: “There, my friends, 
is the case of a 96-inch dog being wagged 
by a 4-inch tail. If you work it out in 
feet and inches, it’s an amazing dog.” 

Thereupon, the President repeated his 
“resolve to outlaw the methods by which 
such control is achieved and to reestablish 
the independence of local and regional 
enterprise. 

“We know that there will be a few—a 
mere handful of the total of businessmen 
and bankers and industrialists—who will 
fight to the last ditch to retain such auto- 








cratic controls over the industry and 
finances of the country as they now 
possess ... 

“With this handful it is going to be a 
fight, a cheerful fight on my part, but a 
fight in which there will be no compromise 
with evil, no let up until the inevitable 
day of victory.” 

If the President failed to supply a clear. 
cut chart of his plans, so did the Roosevelt 
lieutenants who spoke at others of the 39 
Jackson Day dinners over the country, 
For the most part their addresses struck 
the same indefinite note and, in fact, jn- 
cluded enough of the same precise phrases 
to lend weight to reports that one White 
House adviser wrote eleven of the 
speeches. 


Significance ---- 


With the possible exception of Franklin 
Roosevelt, no one in the United States 
could give a definite answer to the ques- 
tion of which way the New Deal will head. 
But a long series of inquiries among Roose- 
velt advisers, subordinates, and _ friends 
produced these clues: 

I1—Key New Dealers—including, per- 
haps, the President himself—are still con- 
fused as to the future course. Most mem- 
bers of the official family tailored their 
estimates of the week’s developments to 
fit their own prejudices. Thus a large seg- 
ment of the Cabinet and such advisers as 
Donald Richberg and Department of Com- 
merce economists thought Robert Jackson 
had made more of the antitrust issue than 
Roosevelt intended. In turn, the Jackson- 
Corcoran-Cohen group professed to feel 
that the President, in advocating round- 
table conferences, had no more in mind 
than putting industrial leaders in closer 
touch with the statistics and information 
collected by government economists. 

2—New Dealers, for the time being, 
are mainly interested in talking up the 








Internation: 


Washington diners: Senators O’Mahoney, Adams, Byrd, Thomas 
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antitrust issue as an explanation of why 
recovery flopped and as a means of pre- 
paring the public and frightening busi- 
ness into accepting any reforms that may 
later be decided on. The President, still 
believing that a business upturn will 
start in April, isn’t convinced any dras- 
tic decision will have to be made. 

3g—The business round-table idea is 
an old one evolved by Donald Richberg, 
Leon Henderson, Commerce Department 
oficials and others. It was sold to the 
President by the same group, aided by 
Attorney General Cummings, Secretary 
Roper, and—possibly—Rexford Tugwell. 
The plan is vague, with no provision for en- 
forcing agreements reached at the confer- 
ences; some of its sponsors admit “limited” 
government enforcement is essential. 

t—Mr. Roosevelt apparently believes 
there’s no basic conflict between remov- 
ing some business abuses (like collusive 
price fixing) by antitrust action and a 
policy of collaboration with business to 
stabilize production. One close adviser 
points to the way the textile industry, 
under NRA, met overproduction by agree- 
ing to curtail production 25 per cent until 
surplus stocks moved. 

From these clues, it is apparent that 
the round-table idea is still too nebulous 
to presage any important action. At the 
same time, it is clear that the antitrust 
campaign of the near future will amount 
to much talk, little action. The tip-off 
appears in the new budget, which allots 
only slightly increased funds for anti- 
trust prosecution. 


wre rer rrr wre er 


The Supreme Court 


Justice Sutherland Quits; 
West Offers Candidates 


White House callers found the Presi- 
dent in a jubilant mood one day last 
week; on his desk lay a letter from Su- 
preme Court Justice George Sutherland, 
who asked leave to retire Jan. 18, first 
day of the court’s next two-week recess. 

Justice Sutherland’s departure, seven 
months after Van Devanter’s, left the 
court’s conservative wing only two stal- 
warts—McReynolds and Butler—and de- 
prived Hughes and Roberts of the balance 
of power they have held since Mr. Roose- 
velt entered the White House. More im- 
portant, it gave the President his long- 
awaited and bitterly fought-for chance to 
enlarge the liberal minority—Brandeis, 
Stone, Cardozo, Black—into an assured, 
pro-New Deal majority. 


Immigrant 

Sutherland’s gentle dignity suggests his 
English birth rather than his boyhood in 
Utah’s frontier rough and tumble. A con- 
sistent Republican conservative, he served 





Acme 


Retired: Justice Sutherland 


in the first Utah Senate 42 years ago, 
then one term in the United States 
House of Representatives and two terms 
in the Senate. After a five-year interlude 
of legal practice he was appointed to the 
court by Warren G. Harding in 1922. 

Rigid constitutional objections to eco- 
nomic and social reforms distinguished 
Sutherland’s judicial career. Among his 
early opinions was that in the Adkins 
‘ase, which for fourteen years prevented 
the states from fixing minimum wages for 
working women. When the court reversed 
itself last March, ruling in favor of Wash- 
ington’s minimum-wage legislation, Suth- 
erland delivered a trenchant dissent on 
behalf of the ultraconservative quartet. 
Until the present term, in important New 
Deal cases he had voted thirteen times 
against the administration, twice for it. 
Two days before he announced his retire- 
ment he read the court’s opinion uphold- 
ing the PWA power loans—and a bewil- 
dered liberal colleague remarked: “Won- 
ders never cease.” 

Now nearly 76, the slender, bewhiskered 


justice pleaded age and fifteen years’ 
service as reasons for retirement. He 
would have quit the bench last spring, 
his friends said, if the President hadn’t 
challenged the court with his proposal to 
enlarge its personnel. New Dealers sus- 
pected that Mr. Roosevelt’s reelection, 
Van Devanter’s retirement, and Hughes’ 
and Roberts’ increasingly frequent liberal 
switches left Sutherland free to consult 
his own comfort—feeling that his consti- 
tutional philosophy was finally doomed. 

As a retired Justice, Sutherland will 
draw his full $20,000-a-year salary for 
life and be available for special assign- 
ments by the Chief Justice. 


The Field 

The President warned correspondents 
last week that the identity of Suther- 
land’s successor was anybody’s guess. 
White House intimates felt safe in proph- 
esying that, after last summer’s Black- 
Klan episode, Mr. Roosevelt would 
scrupulously comb each possible nominee’s 
past. Yet an element of time might force 
the President’s hand: with Justice Car- 
dozo’s increasingly serious heart trouble 
keeping him indefinitely off the bench, 
Mr. Roosevelt might find it necessary to 
make a speedy appointment. 

Two geographical considerations seemed 
likely to guide the President’s choice: (1) 
Sutherland’s retirement left the court 
without a judge from west of the Missis- 
sippi, and (2) the politically important 
Central States had long been unrepre- 
sented on the Supreme bench. 

Solicitor General Stanley Reed, last 
man dropped from the President’s list 
when he chose Hugo Black for the court 
last August, was born in Kentucky, on 
the Central States’ fringe. Reed’s nomi- 
nation would win hearty applause from 
the bar—and prompt confirmation in the 
Senate. 

Outstanding among Middle Western 
court material were: Sen. Sherman Min- 
ton of Indiana, next above Reed on the 
President’s list last summer; Gov. Frank 
Murphy of Michigan; the University of 
Wisconsin’s law-school dean, Lloyd K. 
Garrison, who was chairman of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board in 1934; 
Gov. Philip La Follette of Wisconsin: 
Florence E. Allen,* Judge of the Sixth Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals; and the University 
of Chicago’s 39-year-old president, Robert 
M. Hutchins. 

Some of last summer’s Far Western 
possibilities reappeared last week: Circuit 
Court Judges Sam Bratton of New Mexi- 
co and William Denman of California; 
Senators Homer T. Bone and Lewis 
Schwellenbach of Washington; and Harold 





*To a White House visitor this week the 
President recalled that he had appointed the 
country’s first woman Cabinet member; and 
Mr. Roosevelt queried his caller—would it be 
wise to nominate a woman to the Supreme 
Court? : 
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M. Stephens, a Nebraska native, long a 
Utah resident, now a judge in the District 
of Columbia Court of Appeals. 

A likely but little-mentioned dark horse 
was Thurman W. Arnold, born in Wyo- 
ming, now law professor at Yale, author 
of two books (“The Symbols of Govern- 
ment” and “The Folklore of Capitalism”) 
which have won him enthusiastic reviews 
and an eager New Deal following. 

Knowing the President’s talent for do- 
ing the unexpected, not even his closest 
associates dared predict where his fancy 
might fall. Most of them felt safe, how- 
ever, in counting out Hatton Sumners, 
chairman of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee, whose associates promptly boomed 
him for the job. At 62, he seems to Mr. 
Roosevelt too old and too conservative. 





Congress ‘Toil 


Filibuster, Budget, War, 


Taxes, Economy 


In the first week of its regular session, 
Congress occupied itself as follows: 


“ The Anti-Lynch Bill consumed most of 
the Senate’s time. Although the measure’s 
fathers, Senators Wagner and Van Nuys, 
boasted they had lined up 70 votes, fifteen 
Southern Senators secretly laid plans to 
talk the bill to death. 

When their filibuster got under way, 
Democratic Majority Leader Barkley 
threatened to crack down by invoking de- 
bate-limiting rules. But the oratory flowed 
on. Except for Senator Borah of Idaho, 
who in an hour-long address condemned 
the bill as unconstitutional, few speakers 
even made a pretense of confining their 
talk to the anti-lynching subject. Plainly 
Southern Senators planned to orate until 
important New Deal measures like the 
Housing and Farm Bills would log-jam be- 
hind the Anti-Lynch Bill and force the 
lynch foes to abandon their cause, at least 
for the time being. Close observers, how- 
ever, bet the bill would pass before the 
session’s end. 


*| Early in the week Senators and Repre- 
sentatives listened to a clerk read President 
Roosevelt’s budget message (see page 33) , 
which estimated that the 1938-39 deficit 
would be the lowest in New Deal history 
but offered no hope of a balanced budget 
before 1940. 


“ The House debate on the Ludlow resolu- 
tion, calling for a referendum before the 
United States can declare war, brought as 
many as twenty Congressmen simultane- 
ously to their feet to heckle speakers. When 
President Roosevelt issued direct orders 
for his leaders to kill the measure, Ludlow 
tried to stave off a test vote “until a more 
propitious time.” Later he broadened his 


resolution, to eliminate a referendum not 
only (as already provided) if enemy forces 
invaded American territory but also if they 
attacked any country in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Monday, a few minutes before the House 
voted to free the resolution from commit- 
tee, the President again swung the influ- 
ence of his office against the measure in a 
denunciatory letter to Speaker Bankhead. 
Obeying its leader’s command, the House 
pigeonholed the resolution for the balance 
of the session, 209 to 188. 


“ A House subcommittee groping toward a 
revised tax law reached two tentative 
agreements: (1) to provide relief for those 
subject to the capital gains and losses levy 
(see page 19); (2) to clamp down on the 
500 to 1,000 corporations of the “personal” 
type (like Ford Motor Co.) by imposing 
special levies up to 32.5 per cent, de- 
pending on the amount of dividends dis- 
tributed. 


€ With only slim shavings here and there, 
the House prepared to pass the Inde- 
pendent Offices Bill, calling for $1,414,- 
818,515 to keep 37 government agencies 
running for a year. The Appropriations 
Committee, which reported the bill, not 
only complied with Mr. Roosevelt’s sug- 
gestion that $123,669,000 be cut off the 
total appropriated for CCC last year, but 
made other cuts of its own. 


“ Repartee: Henry Cabot Lodge Jr., first- 
term Senator from Massachusetts, tempo- 


mc 
et 


rarily took over the presiding officer’s chair. 
While he tilted back nonchalantly, the 
bullfrog voice of Sen. Robert Reynolds 
went on and on. Then crash! Lodge had 
toppled to the floor. Even Reynolds paused. 
“I’m sorry,” he said, “if I disturbed the 
gentleman.” Climbing to his feet, Lodge 
replied: “The gentleman should not be so 
eloquent.” 





Pay-Off 


For almost three years key witnesses 
in the trial of Bruno Richard Haupt- 
mann, executed for kidnaping and mur- 
dering Col. and Mrs. Charles A. Lind- 
bergh’s son, have waited for New Jersey 
to apportion the $25,000 reward promised 
for clues to the crime. This week Goy. 
Harold G. Hoffman announced division 
of the cash. 

Walter Lyle, service-station attendant 
who spotted Hauptmann when the kid- 
naper bought gasoline with a ransom 
bill, got $7,500, the largest award. Wil- 
liam J. Allen, the Negro who found the 
baby’s body, received $5,000. Amandus 
Hochmuth, 89 years old, whose falter- 
ing testimony “identified” Hauptmann as 
having been near the Lindbergh home 
before the crime, received $1,000. To 
seven others went amounts ranging down 
to $500. The state reserved $3,000 to 
distribute among 100-odd persons who 
had identified ransom bills. 
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International 


Birthday Buss: Senator Carter Glass and his niece Nancy Carter 
Boatwright shared a birthday last week: she became 13; he reached 80 
and thus fulfilled a lijelong ambition. But he said: ‘I'd rather be 40. 
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Relief 


Byrnes Committee Sentiment 





Leans Toward Dole 


Last June Franklin Roosevelt squab- 
bled with one of his chief handymen on 
Capitol Hill, Sen. James F. Byrnes. The 
point at issue was the Senator’s desire to 
balance the budget by making deep cuts 
in Federal relief appropriations. Byrnes 
capped the tiff by inducing the Senate to 
pass a resolution giving a seven-man com- 
mittee broad powers to investigate unem- 
ployment and relief with himself as chair- 
man. 

As counsel Byrnes hired Alan Johnstone, 
a former aide of Harry Hopkins, who 
knew the WPA like the palm of his 
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for the out-of-work, even if idleness in- 
creased in those States; the board held 
$607,000,000 to the credit of those States, 
and this year’s withdrawals would prob- 
ably not exceed $225,000,000. 

Marriner S. Eccles, Federal Reserve 
Board chairman: Recession causes in- 
cluded (1) skyrocketing of costs and 
prices, (2) too rapid increase in business 
inventories, (3) dilatory building con- 
struction, (4) reduction of government 
spending, (5) hard-pressed railroads, (6) 
failure of utilities to expand. 

His proposed cure: “If the government 
put a billion dollars into circulation it 
would, in my opinion, stop the recession. 
What we need at this time is to sustain 
buying power.” 

William S. Knudsen, president of Gen- 
eral Motors Corp.: He didn’t have much 





Wide World 


Awakened committee: Senators Lodge, Hatch, Byrnes, Davis, Murray 


hand—and all Washington expected the 
inquiry to put the spotlight on this 
organization. 

Then for months the committee seemed 
to be in a stupor. But slowly it became 
evident it had played possum so as to set 
off its fireworks about the time next 
year’s relief appropriations engaged Con- 
gressional attention. Suspicion that com- 
mittee emphasis would fall first on un- 
employment rather than relief also grew 
last week when the committee clerk re- 
leased the names of witnesses for the 
first week’s open hearings. 


Testimony 

Isador Lubin, Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics: The 1,500,000 jobs lost between 
Nov. 1 and Dec. 15 showed a greater 
employment decline than that of the cor- 
responding period in 1929; railroads, 
manufacturing, and construction indus- 
tries contributed most to recent unem- 
ployment. 

Arthur J. Altmeyer, chairman of the 
Social Security Board: Unemployment in- 
surance operating in 21 States and the 
District of Columbia would p-ovide funds 


faith in the government-industrial con- 
ferences suggested by President Roose- 
velt to stabilize production. “If you want 
to level out the curve,” he told com- 
mittee members, “you will have to con- 
trol the sales, not production.” 

Insistently Senator Byrnes questioned 
the automobile man: wouldn’t it help the 
present situation if General Motors had 
eased unemployment in its plants by hir- 
ing workers with some of the company’s 
$450,000,000 surplus? “That surplus won't 
last long if this recession keeps up,” 
countered Knudsen. 

He then admitted that fear of govern- 
ment policies had something to do with 
business uncertainty. Senator Byrnes 
quickly retorted: “What would you have 
the government do about it?” Knudsen 
hesitated, stared at the ceiling, and took 
a long drink of water. Finally he said: 
“I’m not in a position to know about 
that.” 


Outlook 


Because Senator Byrnes itches to effect 
economies and because his committee 
leans to the conservative side, observers 





last week felt that the final committee re- 
port might very easily recommend a 
virtual dole—all straight relief, no work 
relief. 





No Envoy to Soviet 


President Roosevelt caused little sur- 
prise last week when he officially an- 
nounced a list of wholesale diplomatic 
shifts. Long anticipated in the press 
(Newsweek, Dec. 20, 1937), the shake- 
up sends Joseph P. Kennedy, chairman 
of the Maritime Commission, to London; 
Hugh R. Wilson, Assistant Secretary of 
State, to Berlin; Norman Armour, Min- 
ister to Canada, to Chile; and Ambassa- 
dor Joseph E. Davies from Moscow to 
Brussels. Giving the Davieses the warmer 
climate they’d long wanted, the President 
left Hugh Gibson, Ambassador to Bel- 
gium, without a post. 

The Moscow Embassy remains vacant. 
It may be left so indefinitely. Neither 
the diplomatic nor the economic hopes 
which were talked about so much at the 
time of recognition in 1933 have been 
fulfilled. And last week’s note asking the 
Soviet what had become of the American 
woman involved in the notorious “Rob- 
inson case” marked the latest in a series 
of irritating incidents. 


aan 





Davey and Politics 
Hatchet Men Again Swing 


on the Governor 


A powerful bloc of Ohio State Senators 
wear small, symbolic axes on their lapels— 
not Fascist symbols but emblems of the 
Hatchet Men, sworn foes of Gov. Martin 
L. Davey. Originally the insignia blazoned 
the group’s desire to chip executive ap- 
propriations; later, the Hatchet Men be- 
came the state’s principal anti-Davey 
faction. Last week they forced the Gov- 
ernor into political embarrassment on two 
important issues: unemployment relief and 
graft in State offices. 

Davey’s difficulties began even before 
his first inaugural three years ago. Already 
well known in Ohio as head of the prosper- 
ous tree-surgery firm founded by his father. 
he won the 1934 nomination independent 
of the state’s Democratic machine and in- 
curred the party regulars’ wrath. Two 
months after he took office, the Governor 
became embroiled with the national ad- 
ministration: Harry Hopkins charged cor- 
ruption in Ohio officials’ handling of Fed- 
eral Relief, and President Roosevelt re- 
moved FERA affairs from state control. 

Later events dimmed Davey’s populari- 
ty. During his third month in office, he 
angered Ohioans by an “undignified” ap- 
peal to public charity for funds to buy 
stamps, stationery, and a new rug for his 
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© Pathe News from (. & W. Ine. 
. ypical Bustle: As the President prepared his special Congressional 
message this week, calling for 237,000 additional warship tonnage, swarm- 
ing workmen at the Brooklyn Navy Yard swelled the pay roll to an all- 
time peak. 





office. In 1935 he became embroiled with 
the Federal Internal Revenue Bureau over 
his income-tax returns. Last summer he 
enraged C.1.0.’s labor vote by calling out 
the state militia to reopen strike-ridden 
steel mills. 

Last month the Ohio House, in an em- 
ergency session, passed a $3,233,898 sup- 
plemental appropriations bill, including 
funds to care for relief rolls which were 
increasing as rapidly as elsewhere in the 
nation. On the day they received the House 
appropriations bill, the Senators sent the 
measure to committee for an indefinite 
period. The Hatchet Men’s leaders didn’t 
like some of the measure’s provisions, but 
they well knew that, if they flatly rejected 
the bill, Davey could then declare the two 
houses in disagreement and adjourn the 
Legislature. That would automatically halt 
a Senate Committee just authorized to in- 
vestigate Davey’s administration. And, 
though they didn’t challenge the Gover- 
nor’s personal integrity, the Senators were 
intent on carrying through their investi- 
gation of their subordinates. 

Under the leadership of Lt. Gov. Paul 
Yoder, Davey’s political foe and close as- 
sociate of Charles Sawyer, Ohio’s Demo- 
cratic National Committeeman, the Hatchet 
Men stood pat. Davey laid plans to broad- 
cast his side of the controversy. 

Last week he uncorked his wrath. 
Against his Senatorial foes, he made count- 
ercharges of malfeasance—and, in a veiled 
reference to Sawyer, offered his own ex- 
planation of the Senate’s strategy: “Lurk- 
ing behind the scenes . . . is an active 


member of the conspiracy gang who wants 
the Democratic nomination for Governor 
so bad it has become a mania.” 

Next day, confident of House support, 
Davey proposed a $100,000 investigation 
of his own. The day following, the Repre- 
sentatives rejected the proposal. Fearful of 
popular reaction in the face of a relief situ- 
ation growing increasingly desperate, the 
Senate finally passed a House bill appro- 
priating $6,500,000 sales-tax revenues for 
relief. 

Over the week end, Davey supporters in 
the House mobilized to defeat appropri- 
ation for the Senate’s investigating com- 
mittee. At the Jackson Day dinner in 
Columbus, Sawyer virtually announced 
himself a candidate for the Governorship 
next fall and warned his fellow Democrats 
of the party’s danger “not from without, 
from Republicans, but from within, from 
Democrats . . . This situation must end 
or we will be in trouble in November.” 





Highest Salaries 


The Revenue Act of 1934 contained a 
provision, the notorious “pink slip” clause, 
which made individual income-tax re- 
turns public property. Popular wrath at 
the violation of personal privacy re- 


sulted in an organized campaign that com- 
pelled Congress to repeal the clause. 
Yet the same 1934 act provided that 
the Treasury must submit to Congress 
the names of all persons whose pay from 
any one corporation totals $15,000 a year 


ce 





or more. Last week the House Ways and 
Means committee turned over to jp. 
quisitive reporters a blue-bound book cop. 
taining the list of these executive and 
professional salaries for 1936. It showed 
that sixteen persons, nine of them General 
Motors executives, had _ received 
than $300,000 each. 

Business executives who earned most: 
Alfred P. Sloan Jr., General Motors, 
$516,311; William S. Knudsen, General 
Motors, $459,878; Donaldson Brown, Gen- 
eral Motors, $353,732; John Thomas Smith, 
General Motors, $349,257; Thomas J. 
Watson, International Business Machine, 
$342,008; S. P. Skouras, theatre operator, 
$341,000; Vincent Fitzgerald, salesman 
(G. L. Ohrstrom & Co., bonds) $320,296: 
Lawrence P. Fisher, General Motors, 
$307,773. 

Highest paid entertainers: Gary Coop- 
er, $370,214: Ronald Colman, $362,500: 
Claudette Colbert, $350,833; Mae West, 
$323,333. 


more 





White and Taxes 


Mississippi’s Home Owners 


Offered a Glimpse of Paradise 


“I do most earnestly recommend to you 
the lifting of all taxes from the home . .. 
I mean taxes of all description, homes of 
all kinds. I would have it so that taxes 
and homes would never be thought of 
together, in Mississippi.” 

Gov. Hugh L. White thus concluded a 
90-minute message to the State Legis- 
lature last week. But the cheers that fol- 
lowed didn’t hide the fact that the law- 
makers were puzzled. Here was a Gov- 
ernor proposing a constitutional amend- 
ment to abandon the very levy that had 
been the traditional cornerstone of state 
revenue systems. 

The Governor did not reveal the de- 
tails “already worked out in my head,” 
but pointed sweepingly to state obliga- 
tions paid in full and a $5,000,000 gen- 
eral-fund surplus as justification for his 
plan to “promote the happiness and wel- 
fare of our citizens.” State revenues are 
increasing annually, he claimed, and 
counties and municipalities could \ still 
meet their expenses from other tax 
sources; business would not be further 
burdened. And for the benefit of the 
politically minded, the Governor added 
that the plan would be “expedient in the 
best sense of the word.” 


*{ Future: Although some form of addi- 
tional taxation (probably an increase in 
the 2 per cent sales tax) will almost cer- 
tainly be needed to make up for so dras- 
tic a cut in general revenue, Mississippi 
voters next year will probably adopt the 
new amendment, permanently freeing all 
homesteads from state, county, and local 
taxation. 
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Bloom’s Boomerang 
New York Congressman Gets 


Some Unwelcome Publicity 


At a Washington dinner party one night 
last year, a Democratic party official re- 
peated a current quip to a California Re- 
publican, Rep. Florence Kahn: 

“Florence, can’t you do _ something 
about Sol Bloom’s starting to look so 
much like George Washington?” 

“What you Democrats need to worry 
about,” answered Mrs. Kahn, “is when 
George Washington begins to look like 
Sol Bloom.” 

Representative from New York’s Nine- 
teenth District, Bloom had become a 
national figure largely through his own 
genius for publicity. He splashed in and 
out of the news, first as head of the 
George Washington Bicentennial, later as 
director of the Constitution’s Sesquicen- 
tennial. Derision tinctured most stories 
dealing with the flamboyant Congress- 
man. But to Bloom any story was pub- 
licity and all publicity was good. 

The New York World-Telegram last 
week soured Bloom’s taste for headlines. 
The newspaper charged that his commis- 
sion activities had made profits for Tam- 
many friends. Prompt Congressional 
action threatened to halt further appro- 
priations for the Sesquicentennial extrava- 
ganza. 


Publicity 

Bloom’s long and loud career began 67 
years ago at Pekin, Ill. He made money 
in almost everything from brushes to real 





Acme 


master of ballyhoo 


Sol Bloom: 


estate; by 1903 he was ready to invade 
New York. There in seventeen years of 
music publishing and theater construction 
he built up a fortune, and in 1920 he re- 
tired from business, eager to bestow his 
varied talents upon public service. A gen- 
erous campaign contributor, he turned to 
Tammany Hall; four years later he took 
his seat in the House of Representatives. 

Repeated efforts to catch the nation’s 
eye failed until he realized the promo- 
tional possibilities of George Washington. 
In 1930 he got himself appointed associ- 
ate director of the Washington Bicenten- 
nial Commission. 

So successful was his Bicentennial bally- 
hoo that in 1934 he induced fellow Con- 
gressmen to make him director general of 
the Constitutional Sesquicentennial Com- 
mission. The Representative and his aides 
soon began releasing acres of printed ma- 
terial for schools, colleges, churches, and 
municipalities. One Bloom project suffered 
Congressional rebuff last summer when 
the House refused funds for providing 
every naturalized citizen with a free 
booklet, “The story of the Constitution, 
by Sol Bloom, copyrighted by Sol Bloom.” 


Accusations 

According to The World-Telegram, other 
Bloom ventures had been less _philan- 
thropic than the booklet. Tammany 
friends of the Representative had organ- 
ized the Sesquicentennial Merchandise 
Corp. and offered a line of commemorative 
goods, including a replica of the Consti- 
tution Shrine in the Library of Congress 
(“Patriotic Participation Presents Profit- 
able Promotion Possibilities”). A pam- 
phlet, compiled and issued by the commis- 
sion, advertised the corporation’s shrines: 
“constructed most ingeniously of Formica, 
which gives the exact impression of mas- 
sive marble . . . $525.” 

Another firm offered a smaller memento 
in bronze. The World-Telegram explained 
the genesis of this article: Bloom and 
James Hines, a Tammany leader, had 
conferred before the Sesquicentennial 
Commission completed its merchandising 
plans. As a result a business partner of 
Hines’ son got a Connecticut firm to bid 
on making the bronze shrines—to cost the 
commission $20 each, to be sold by the 
commission to schools, colleges, and indi- 
viduals for $25; and to bring young Hines 
and partner a reputed $2.50 rake-off. 

As with the large replicas, a widely cir- 
culated commission pamphlet publicized 
the Hines item: “Time will not tarnish, 
age will not destroy, a century will not 
fade this life-like, life-size reproduction of 
the heart and soul of American democracy 
. .. Make check payable to the Treasurer 
of the United States.” 

After reading these “revelations,” Rep. 
Charles W. Tobey offered the House a 
bill providing for a Congressional investi- 
gation of Bloom’s activities. Sen. Fred- 
erick Van Nuys apologized for his fellow 





Wide World 


Revolt: New York’s new auto 


plates bear the legend: ‘New York 
World’s Fair 1939. Last week Mar- 
tin McBohin, former Marine ser- 
geant, did what many angry citi- 
zens wished to do—stuck a strip of 
tape over the offensive line. After 
police arrested him, McBohin ex- 
plained he didn’t mind the fair, but 
didn’t think he should advertise it 
without pay. 





members of the commission: “Everybody 
left the whole thing up to Sol. We should 
blame ourselves for not watching his 
operations.” Bloom saw little hope that 
Congress would authorize an additional 
$200,000 for his commission. Bitterly, he 
offered a typical defense: “It is evidently 
an attack on Tammany Hall, through 
me. 





Alabama: Heflin Out 
Last week ex-United States Sen. J. 


Thomas Heflin lay critically ill with lobar 
pneumonia. His political aides kept from 
him the news that Lister Hill, aggressive 
New Deal Congressman, had _ trounced 
him,* 88,401 to 48,467, in an Alabama 
primary to determine who would fill the 
Senate seat vacated by Supreme Court 
Justice Hugo Black. 

Alabamians offered three chief reasons 
for Tom Heflin’s defeat: (1) his old-style 
oratory had lost its punch; (2) Hill is a 
youthful, dynamic vote getter; (3) Frank- 
lin Roosevelt’s support easily offset the 
handicap Hill carried by championing a 
New Deal measure opposed by Southern 
industrialists, the Wage-Hour Bill. 





*Forecast in Periscope, Nov. 1, 1937. 
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Black Star 


Arriere!—French clubs kept order in Shanghai 





Japanese Capture Tsingtao, 
Further Defy Western Powers 


Fire-Eater of Tokyo Navy 
Accuses Britain of Backing 


Chinese Cause 


The most intense conflict in China last 
week did not occur on any battlefield. 
Japan made a threat, no less menacing 
for use of words instead of shrapnel, to 
seize two great strongholds of Western 
privilege in the Orient—the International 
Settlement and the French Concession at 
Shanghai. 

Incipient ever since Japanese armies 
took the Chinese city, trouble was brought 
to a head by the frayed nerves of police 
and soldiers. Thousands of Chinese refu- 
gees thrust under their wings have not in- 


spired a benevolent humor in the foreign 
settlement’s hodgepodge of armed forces. 
Nevertheless, in three days French troops 
once and British twice interfered to stop 
brutality of Japanese soldiers to Chinese 
civilians. 

Headquarters of the invading army 
promptly sent the Japanese Consul to Cor- 
nell S. Franklin, American chairman of the 
Municipal Council, with a series of de- 
mands which would wipe out the cooper- 
ative control existing since 1845 and give 
Japan absolute sway. Similar demands 
were made on the French Concession. One 
Japanese allegation was that the foreign 
concessions were sheltering a band of Chi- 
nese “Blue shirts” determined to sacrifice 
their lives in committing acts of terror- 
ism against Japanese troops. 


NEWSWEEK 
Tsingtao 
The army in  Shantung Province 


nipped off the rich port of Tsingtao from 
the rear and tossed it to the navy, 
Chinese troops fled two weeks ago, leay- 
ing ruins where Japanese cotton mills 
had been. A lone seaplane captured the 
city by dropping an order to fly a white 
flag from Flagstaff Hill. As soon as it 
went up, marines landed from the five 
destroyers in the harbor. 

Land troops did not bother to share 
the triumph but continued to move on 
the Lunghai railway, which, because jt 
crosses Shantung and is the connecting 
link of China’s two main trunk lines, is 
the jugular vein in the country’s com- 
munications. Columns moved north and 
south on the railway junction at Suchow, 
where Gen. Li Tsung-jen is waiting be- 
hind the fortifications built by Chiang 
Kai-shek’s German military advisers. 


Air Force 


Japanese forces under Gen. Iwane Mat- 
sui which captured and looted Nanking 
reported no substantial advance in their 
drive to the interior. The General’s planes 
made two bombing expeditions over Han- 
kow. Both times a smokescreen saved the 
arsenal, but Chinese planes were destroyed. 

China’s air force, practically wiped out 
at Shanghai and other early engagements, 
is making desperate efforts to reorganize. 

Planes, bombs, and fuel have been roll- 
ing in from Hong Kong, usually being 
brought inland on trucks over the new 
Kowloon Bridge, since the Chinese had 
some unfortunate experiences in trying to 
get big bombers through narrow railway 
tunnels. Most supplies have come from 
the United States and Britain, but Ger- 
many and Italy also have contributed. On 
New Year’s Day 1,400 tons of aerial 
bombs from Italy passed through Hong 
Kong. 

Chinese newspapers reported their air 
force includes 200 Czarist and 115 Soviet 
Russians, 152 Americans, 124 French, and 
55 British. Two Americans were killed in 
a crash at Hankow and another, Frederick 
Kreuzberg, a naturalized citizen who had 
been a German pilot during the war, was 
shot down by Japanese planes. 





Pan-Asia 


The clash of international interests at 
Shanghai shifted attention last week from 
armies in the field to long-range aspects 
of the invasion. In Tokyo the Cabinet 
planned a fiscal and economic program 
based on the assumption that fighting 
would continue four more years. 

Japan’s ultimate hope of driving all 
Western powers out of the Orient cropped 
up also in a magazine interview with Ad- 
miral Nobumasa Suetsugu, in which he ac- 
cused Great Britain of supporting China 
and said: “Unless the colored races are 
delivered from their miserable slavery un- 
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der the yoke of the whites, there can be 
no world peace.” The admiral, a fire-eater 
who was kept on the shelf until the inva- 
sion started, now leads a powerful faction 
in Tokyo which would like to increase the 
tempo of the invasion. Reporting the de- 
sire of this faction to “annihilate the Chi- 
nese regime” with a final blow, Wilfred 
Fleisher, Tokyo correspondent of The New 
York Herald Tribune, sardonically wrote: 
“According to some Tokyo newspapers, 
the government here may go so far as to 
declare war on China.” 


§ The Japanese public received a shock 
when Yoshiko Okada, a star of the national 
theatre, and Yoshimasa Yoshida, a pro- 
ducer, after skiing on Sakhalin Island 
(owned half by Japan and half by the 
Soviet Union) , continued their jaunt into 
Soviet territory. Border guards promptly 
put them in jail. Japan threatened to ask 
their extradition in order to try Yoshida 
as a Red sympathizer. He was said to 
have Soviet friends and recently produced 
“Anna Karenina.” 
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End of Siege 


Failure at Teruel Dooms 


Insurgents’ Plan 


The besieged insurgent garrison at Te- 
ruel, which for seventeen days shot in the 
back every soldier or civilian trying to 
escape to the loyalist lines, held its fire 
Friday morning while an emissary with a 
white flag crossed over. Jesus Vinyas, head 
of the Teruel Red Cross, asked the besieg- 
ing force to permit evacuation of 450 wom- 
en, children, and wounded. The refugees 
were allowed to come out in groups of six. 
Correspondents described the procession as 
the most pitiful of the war, worse even 
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than that of the emaciated horde rescued 
from the Aleazar. Dozens were too weak to 
walk. All cried for water. 

Another phase of the piecemeal capitula- 
tion began after nightfall. Lt. Col. Francis- 
co Rey d’Harcourt, Franco’s military gov- 
ernor of Teruel, tapped a telephone line 
and surrendered to Gen. Juan Surabia. Be- 
sides the Colonel, 40 officers, 450 men, 700 
wounded and 1,000 civilians also gave 
themselves up. The next day 2,000 more 
soldiers and as many civilians crept, at first 
in small groups and then in a body, from 
the maze of tunnels beneath the old gov- 
ernment buildings and convents which had 
been their refuge since Dec. 21. Among 
them was Mgr. Anselmo Polanca Fonseca, 
Bishop of Teruel. Anxious to keep the gov- 
ernment triumph unstained by atrocities, 
Defense Minister Indalecio Prieto sent 
special troops from Barcelona to take 





charge of the prisoners and published a 
statement from the Bishop saying he was 
being treated well. 

Because Franco’s desire to rescue the 
garrison made him concentrate 100,000 or 
more men in front of Teruel and start the 
largest battle yet fought in the civil war 
(Newsweek, Jan. 10), the surrender was 
a clear-cut loss for him. Last week the 
government also seemed to be winning in 
the major engagement 6 miles west of the 
city. Its lines were intact again after it had 
thrown back a violent counteroffensive at 
one time so near success that the insurgent 
radio described the enemy as “fleeing in 
disorder.” 

The remainder of the week passed in a 
series of flanking movements. Each side 
started drives which tapered off before be- 
coming major actions. Government troops 
recaptured La Muela hill, where the in- 
surgents threatened to gain artillery con- 
trol of Teruel; southwest of the city the 
insurgents started a hard drive on Villas- 
tar, which commands important lines of 
communication. 

With the cream of both armies in the 
field, sheer exhaustion slowed the action 
after eleven days of desperate conflict. Re- 
current blizzards and the heaviest snowfall 
in Aragon in ten years also retarded a de- 
cisive outcome. American newspaper men, 
who from headquarters had called Teruel 
a “little Verdun,” went up to the lines and 
decided Valley Forge was a more apt com- 
parison. Franco had command of the air, 
but even his sheltered landing fields were 
snowed under part of the time. Roads could 
not be cleared for heavy artillery, and only 
superhuman efforts kept supply trains 
moving.* Advance parties that had to 





*Eighteen village mayors in the Hautes-Alpes 
department of France resigned last week in 
protest when the district’s only snowplow was 
rushed off to the loyalist army at Teruel. 
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While Red tanks cleaned out the Whites’ last strongholds .. . Teruel’s benumbed civilians fled 
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Johnson and Dahl (left) Gen. Alfredo Kindelan, chief of the Nationalist air force 


Assignment in Spain 


Bradish G. Johnson went to Spain early last December to cover the 
civil war as photographer and reporter on special assignment from NEws- 
WEEK. Joining the army of Gen. Francisco Franco at Burgos, he inter- 
viewed Harold Dahl, an American aviator held as prisoner of war, and 
from Burgos went to the headquarters of Franco’s Moorish legions at 
Salamanca. The battle of Teruel was the first major engagement after his 
arrival. On New Year's Eve, when automobiles taking a party of corre- 
spondents to the front were halted by a barrage, Johnson went to the car 
ahead to share a cake of chocolate with colleagues. A 75 mm. shell killed 
him and two other correspondents. 

Johnson, who was 26 years old, left Harvard in 1933. He worked for the 
NRA in Washington, then went to Paris where he wrote a column for the 
European edition of The New York Herald Tribune. 
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The first G.H.Q.: General Franco’s staff home at Burgos 
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Anti-Red posters at Burgos 
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General Franco's brilliant-hued bodyguards mount watch near the Dictator’s Salamanca headquarters 
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The Moslem Crescent decks the commissary 


Moors: Choicest job for Franco’s 
Moslem allies is a place on The 
Chief's crack Moorish .Guard—the 
envy of European Dictators. 


Moorish ceremonial saddle A thoroughbred from the Arabian Desert 
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struggle through waist-deep snow were 
mowed down by machine guns or field 
pieces at point-blank range. The wounded 
froze where they fell, and both sides re- 
ported that casualties resulting from the 
weather were almost comparable to those 
from the fighting. 





‘North Pole Weather’ 


Russians Stay on Drifting Ice 


Despite Danger Signals 


An American expedition to the Arctic 
under Lt. George Washington De Long in 
1881 was forced to abandon the vessel 
Jeannette in the ice pack off Eastern 
Siberia. Four years later wreckage from 
the Jeannette washed onto the southwest 
coast of Greenland, clear across the Arctic 
Ocean. Determined to find out why, 
Fridtjof Nansen hitched his ship, the 
Fram, to the pack in 1893 and let her 
drift for two years. He thought that ac- 
curate data on the winds and currents 
causing the polar seas’ drift could change 
nature from an enemy into a servant in 
the Arctic as well as eisewhere. 

Aviation enormously increased the val- 
ue of such data. Last spring the Soviet 
Central Administration of the Northern 
Sea Route, engaged in turning the Arctic 
into a living land and dreaming of an air 
route over the top of the world to Ameri- 
ca, took up where Nansen had left off. 
Four planes landed a party at the North 
Pole, with Dr. Otto Schmidt in charge. 
Dr. Schmidt is the Cecil Rhodes of the 
new Soviet empire in Northern Siberia— 
though no one at home thinks of calling 
him by such an un-Marxist name. (Be- 
cause of his icy adventures and his large 
beard, he is the official “Grandfather 
Frost,” Russian equivalent of Santa Claus, 
to Soviet children.) 

Before returning home, Dr. Schmidt set 
up a camp for four men, Ivan Papanin, 
P. P. Shirshoff, Eugen Krenkel, and Eugen 
Feodoroff, who remained behind to drift 
with the polar ice pack. Since May, read- 
ers of weather reports in the newspapers 
have followed the sequel to the loss of 
the Jeannette in laconic paragraphs under 
the headline “North Pole Weather.” 

Last week the radio reported the crucial 
moment of the vigil rapidly approaching. 
Rumblings and creakings forecast the 
breakup of the ice field. The drift had car- 
ried the four explorers 750 miles south 
and west, already beyond the point where 
Nansen’s Fram had found the crush of 


the breaking pack dangerous and cut 
loose. 
Between New Year’s Day and last 


Thursday a blizzard took the floe an en- 
tire degree (60 nautical miles) farther 
south, toward the mass of grinding ice on 
the Greenland coast. Their position when 
the weather cleared was 78° 28’ N., 10° 





5’ W. Reports from London and Oslo said 
British and Norwegian experts on the 
Arctic thought it was high time the Rus- 
sians called off their adventure. Moscow 
disagreed. The Soviet Arctic Institute re- 
ported the ice was still 10 feet thick: rescue 
might not be necessary before April or 
May. (Two light planes and an icebreaker 
are being conditioned at Leningrad to take 
the party off.) 





Dreamer 


Papanin and his companions are among 
the few in the Soviet exploitation of the 
Arctic who have had adventures in the 
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old-fashioned individualistic manner of 
polar explorers: the accent in Siberia has 
been on collective effort. One other ing}. 
vidual to become famous is Mikhail 
Vodopyanoff, a young aviator who orig. 
inally conceived the plan of drifting op 
the ice pack. He first broached the idea jn 
the form of a fiction story. Last week 
Vodopyanoff took up authorship again. Ip 
a short story published by the newspaper 
Pravda, he told of a group flight to the 
other end of the world to explore the South 
Pole and, in the words of his hero, “make 
the world rotate on a Bolshevik axis.” 


-> 





Egypt 

In December 1914, Turkey, which nom- 
inally ruled Egypt, declared war on Brit- 
ain. British troops had occupied Cairo 
since 1882, and London promptly declared 
it independent of the Porte, deposed Khe- 
dive Abbas II, who had fled to Constanti- 
nople, and prepared to annex the country, 

But Sir Milne Cheetham, Britain’s chief 
representative in Cairo, convinced White- 
hall that forthright annexation would 
bring Britain worldwide Moslem hatred. 
He then persuaded Prince Hussein Kemal, 
Egypt’s most distinguished aristocrat, to 
become Sultan of a protectorate. Last week 
Sir Milne died. Coincidentally, just. six- 
teen months after Egypt had been re- 
leased from British tutelage, Prince Hus- 
sein’s nephew, King Farouk I, faced a 
first-class political crisis. 

The trouble started last month when the 
strong-willed, 18-year-old monarch _ indi- 
rectly accused Premier Nahas Pasha of 
dictatorial ambitions and dismissed him. 
Last week Farouk tackled the Wafd, all- 
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Prof. Otto Schmidt (above) let his four aides drift 
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powerful political party which Nahas 
heads. Royal representatives dissolved 
Parliament and turned out the lights when 
Deputies refused to leave the chamber. 
Startled Wafdists struck matches and 
hooted, then marched away to the Saadist 
Club, their headquarters. 

There they did exactly what Farouk 
hoped: they expelled from the party 
Ahmed Maher, the royal adviser, and all 
other King’s men. With the Wafdists thus 
split, Farouk can order an election before 
Parliament is constitutionally required to 
assemble next month. To break up the 
huge Wafd majority, he counts on his great 
personal popularity—which should reach 
its peak after his romantic marriage next 
week to Sasi Naaz Zulfikar. 





Importance 


No matter how the internal struggle 
comes out, Egypt will remain faithful to 
its British alliance. First, King Farouk an- 
nounced this by royal proclamation. Next, 
Nahas Pasha assured Sir Miles Lampson, 
British Ambassador, of the same thing. 
Finally, the present Premier, Mohammed 
Pasha, promised to increase Egypt’s army 
from 10,000 to 50,000. These expressions of 
confidence more than offset Benito Musso- 
lini’s persistent anti-British propaganda; 
and a bigger Egyptian Army can counter 
the 100,000 men the Duce has concentrated 
in Libya. 


Wahih the Crooner 
Arabs Still Under the Spell 


of Roman Air Culture 





One night last week a half dozen dark- 
skinned men in flowing robes stepped into 
the British Broadcasting Corp.’s modern- 
istic London studios. Soon, from a bomb- 
proof underground short-wave transmitter 
at Daventry, 75 miles north of London, 
came Britain’s first broadcast for the 
120,000 Arabs (out of 29,000,000) who 
own radio sets. 

In Cairo bazaars, Palestine villages, and 
Bedouin encampments, they heard the 
suave voice of Sir John Reith, B.B.C. 
director-general, promise them (in Eng- 
lish) a daily broadcast of “accurate and 
reliable” news. Then Prince Seif-ul-Islam, 
son of Yahya, the Imam of Yemen, opened 
fifteen minutes of speechmaking by Ara- 
bian diplomats by saying he hoped his 
father was listening back home in the 
royal palace at Sana, Southwestern 
Arabia. 

A Near East correspondent who watched 
Arab radio fans near Jerusalem saw their 
boredom grow as the talk continued. 
Then, as a violin concerto began, the 
dusky listeners flicked the dial over to 
tune in on a high-pitched wailing. It was 
Abdul Wahih, No. 1 Moslem crooner 
who is known from Morocco to Persia as 


the Bing Crosby of Cairo and who is 
broadcast nightly from British-made 
records by Benito Mussolini’s superpower 
Bari station. Next day nettled B.B.C. 
officials announced their broadcasts hence- 
forth would feature a dance orchestra— 
“Carroll Gibbons and His Boy Friends.” 
The decision to use a crack American 
band (formerly engaged at the Cosmopoli- 
tan Savoy Hotel), indicated that the 


B.B.C. would not model its new programs 
in seven languages on the stodgy empire 
broadcasts. Instead it would emulate the 
innumerable Italian and German programs, 
which offset their bitter propaganda blasts 
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Alfieri (right): radio maestro 


not only with popular music but also with 
operas, symphonies, and _ well-informed 
comment. 





Rivalry 


The radio war was Britain’s reply to 
the Duce’s recent revival of anti-British 
air propaganda by the Duce’s Propaganda 
Minister, Dino Alfieri, and underlined a 
steady deterioration of Anglo-Italian re- 
lations. Another indication last week was 
the announcement that Italy would meet 
Britain’s rearmament program by start- 
ing immediate construction on two 35,000- 
ton battleships and twelve cruisers. By 
1942 this will give Rome four new and 
four modernized capital ships, compared 


with the 25 London expects to have by 
then. 


§] Had Arab radio listeners in Palestine 
not turned to Abdul Wahih, they would 
have heard the B.B.C. conclude its pro- 
gram by announcing the execution of a 
Moslem in Jerusalem for possessing a re- 
volver. Such drastic action by 10,000 
British troops has brought comparative 
peace to the Holy Land. But London 
tacitly admitted last week that the three- 
way partition plan would not be forced 
through and that it might even be 
abandoned: it was revealed that a “tech- 
nical” commission may soon go to Pales- 
tine and may alter the scheme in any 
way it sees fit. 





Rumania 


‘It Is My Government,’ Says 
Royal Dictator 


Whenever anything grave happens in 
Rumania the rest of Europe asks: “Where 
is Magda Lupescu?” The guessing game 
was especially popular in 1930 when King 
Carol returned to the throne after four 
years of exile. Eventually the redheaded 
royal mistress turned up in a discreet villa 
near the palace. Last week Mme. Lupescu 
took another Continental tour in the 
headlines. She was placed simultaneously 
in Vienna and Paris, and as a house guest 
of Dr. Serge Voronoff, the senile rejuvena- 
tion specialist, on the Riviera. (A social 
call. They are in-laws.) 

The suggestion was that Mme. Lupescu 
had run away because Carol had ap- 
pointed Octavian Goga Premier. That she 
would do anything so banal was im- 
probable. Goga is rabidly anti-Semitic 
and pro-Nazi, and Mme. Lupescu’s father 
was Jewish, but she and Goga are per- 
sonal friends. Carol himself said his hand- 
picked Premier was only a puppet. “It is 
my government,” he told the correspon- 
dent of The Daily Herald of London. 
“The day I am not satisfied with its con- 
duct of affairs I will require a change.” 


Dictatorship---- 


The King’s statement disposed of far 
more than the specter of an outbreak of 
anti-Semitism in a new corner of Europe. 
In fact, his new Premier’s domestic pro- 
gram was tempered radically by critical 
foreign reaction, especially after the 
French and English Ministers in Bucha- 
rest reminded him “in the friendliest man- 
ner” that Rumania was bound by treaty 
to respect minority rights. 

Carol’s virtual proclamation of a royal 
dictatorship also cast doubts on the au- 
thenticity of Rumania’s “capitulation” to 
the Rome-Berlin combination. Mussolini 
and Hitler, actively working to detach 
more countries from the League of Na- 
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Mexico: peons sat down on $10,000,000 worth of American property 


tions and further undermine the prestige 
of Britain and France, had seen a new 
ally in Goga. He early announced Ru- 
mania would recognize the Italian con- 
quest of Ethiopia. For once, however, 
democracies approved of a new dictator- 
ship. Carol is no enigma in the diplomatic 
arena, but a veteran whose qualities are 
known. He promptly dampened Fascist 
enthusiasm by accepting an invitation to 
London in March, meanwhile making his 
new government formally assure France, 
England, Poland, and Rumania’s as- 
sociates in the Little Entente (Czecho- 
slovakia and Yugoslavia) that “Rumania 
will pursue a policy of loyalty to its al- 
liances.” 





Mexico 
Peons Defend Casino 


Against Socialist Government 


Four hundred Mexican peons and their 
families moved last week from adobe huts 
in the Tijuana River bottom into the 
luxurious $10,000,000 Hotel at Agua Cali- 
ente. In the carefree, pre-depression, pro- 
hibition days, American movie stars and 
millionaire gamblers had swarmed to this 
beautiful resort just across the Mexican 
border: they found there a modern hotel, 
a Casino with the air of a Monte Carlo, 
and a bar with everything from imported 
Pilsner to tequila. 

In 1933 the United States repealed pro- 
hibition. Then Mexico’s gambling-loving 
President Abelardo Rodriguez surren- 
dered his post to strait-laced Lazaro Car- 
denas, who forbade gambling throughout 
his country. Agua Caliente was forced to 





close down, discharging more than 400 
peons, who sadly doffed their smart uni- 
forms and struggled to till the near-by 
gaunt and hilly desert. 

Meanwhile the costly furnishings were 
left in the hotel, because the American 
operating syndicate headed by Baron Long 
still hoped to reopen the resort. But Car- 
denas decided that a pleasure spot with- 
out pleasure makers fell within his pro- 
gram for turning idle lands to public use. 
He ordered Agua Caliente seized for a 
military aviation school. 

The former hotel workers, still hoping 
to get their jobs back, had different ideas 


: , Wide World 
Arnold Bernstein: guilty 
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about “public use.” They moved into the 
buildings, ran up the red and gold flag of 
the C.R.O.M., a union associated with the 
A.F. of L., and dared the government to 
send troops to throw them out. 

Then they posted armed guards at the 
gates and waited for Cardenas to act oy 
a compromise suggestion—that the build. 
ing be turned into a school, if, in returp. 
the peons are allowed to open shops and 
bars on the grounds. 


© The Cardenas regime was saved last 
week from having the financial props 
knocked from under its socialization pro- 
gram. Returning from Washington, Fi- 
nance Minister Eduardo Suarez announced 
he had obtained assurance that the Ameri- 
can Government would continue to peg 
the peso’s exchange rate; he had also se- 
cured a new silver agreement obligating 
the United States to buy 35,000,000 ounces 
of the metal in addition to regular monthly 
purchases. 





Bernstein Lines 
Cheapest Tourist Vessels 
Make and Break Owner 


In 1932, when the depression had nearly 
emptied ocean steamers, Arnold Bernstein 
decided to go into the transatlantic tourist 
trade. The former German war hero had 
already cornered 65 per cent of American 
automobile exports to Europe by shipping 
cars uncrated at a saving of $300 each. He 
applied the same idea to passengers by 
constructing minimum-comfort cabins on 
three of his automobile-carrying boats. 

Even the depression-shrunk pocketbooks 
of American tourists could be made to 
yield $150 for a round trip. In three years 
Bernstein had prospered sufficiently to 
purchase the Red Star Line for $1,000,000. 
To expand still further he borrowed 
$3,000,000 from the Erie Railway (see 
page 40) and the Chemical Bank & Trust 
Co. 

Although a Jew, Bernstein retained his 
German citizenship. But his ships touched 
at no German ports. Last February, when 
on a visit to Germany, he was bundled off 
to prison on a ready-made charge: in serv- 
icing his American loans he had violated 
the Reich’s infinitely complicated  ex- 
change laws. 

When his five-week trial ended last week, 
the court’s decision surprised no one. 
Bernstein was given a prison sentence of 
two and a half years and fined $400,000— 
which he must pay by giving the govern- 
ment-controlled Hapag-American line all 
his shipping interests. Other likely losers 
were the Erie Railway and the Chemical 
Bank. If the Reich doesn’t completely stop 
the interest due them, their returns prob- 
ably will be tied up in Germany in 
“blocked marks.” 
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O’Leary Cow: No Doubt 
Left (By Hollywood) on Origin 
of Chicago Fire 


In the past few years film-goers have 
been treated to numberless manifestations 
of Stepmother Nature’s grudge against 
her children. The buildings of San Fran- 
cisco toppled off their hills when the earth 
shrugged. An army of locusts blackened 
a Chinese sky and left a fertile valley 
naked. A hurricane destroyed an entire 
South Seas island. Now, with Twentieth 
Century-Fox’ In Ox_p Cuicaco, one of the 
most impressive catastrophes ever con- 
trived by Hollywood destroys a great city. 





Controversy 

The Chicago of 1871, that was gone 
when the smoke cleared, had mushroomed 
in less than two decades from a boisterous 
boom town to America’s fifth-ranking city 
—rich with manufacturies and its grain 
and packing-house industries. That Octo- 
ber more than half the buildings (wooden) 
that housed Chicago’s 334,000 inhabitants 
were tinder-dry from long weeks of 
drought. When the fire broke out at 137 
DeKoven Street, home of the O’Learys, 
neither the inadequate fire department, 
nor soldiers under Gen. P. H. Sheridan 
could halt its crackling onrush. 

Afterward, a bitter controversy raged 
over the disaster’s origin. First in the 
field were those who claimed that the 
O’Leary’s cow had kicked over a lantern 
in her straw bedding. For a while the 
proponents of this theory had everything 
their own way. Then a self-elected com- 
mittee rushed to the beast’s defense. 
Highlight of their campaign was a pam- 
phlet persuasively titled: “A Treatise on 
the Cause of the Chicago Fire; Proving It 
Wasn’t Started by the Hand of a Cow.” 

Whatever the truth, “In Old Chicago” 
(adapted by Lamar Trotti and Sonya 
Levien from a Niven Busch original) 
credits the city’s destruction to the 
O’Leary cow. Further, a large slice of 
Chicago’s political and underworld activity 
is laid at the door of the O’Leary clan— 
a remarkable, if purely fictional, family. 


Artifice 


The Widow O’Leary—played with a 
brogue and brilliance by Alice Brady— 
takes in washing to support her three 
sons. Two of them grow up to be Tyrone 
Power and Don Ameche—the former a 
gambler, saloon owner, and crooked poli- 
tician (a bit of casting that will surprise 
Power’s fans); the latter a crusading law- 
yer who would clean up a city that has 
grown too fast for its morals. 

Faced with the problem of building a 
story around the climactic spectacle which 
was Darryl F. Zanuck’s chief reason for 
producing the film, the authors and Henry 





Escape from inferno: Chicagoans salvage what they can 
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With its admirable production of 
Dekker’s comedy, THe SHOEMAKER’S 
Houway, the Mercury Theatre has 
seen to it that the only two remain- 
ing four-letter words not yet spoken 
from the Ameri- 
can stage duly re- 
ceive their belated 
hearing. Although 
the words in ques- 
tion did not in 
the least ruffle a 
Queen of England 
when the play was 
first done in her 


honor some 300 
years ago, they 
will doubtless 


damage the sensi- 
bilities of the con- 
temporary _ polloi 
which embraces 
Park Avenue the- 
atre-goers, License 
Commissioner 
Moss, and our lo- 
cal producers of 
the classics, it be- 
ing the conviction 
of these that 
what is eminently 
proper to literature is highly improper 
to drama and that it is much better to 
entertain and safeguard the taste, edu- 
cation, and morals of the public with 
the authors of “Straw Hat,” “One 
Thing After Another,” and “Places, 
Please!” than with Ford, Jonson, Dek- 
ker, and Shakespeare. 

The Mercury Theatre is to be con- 
gratulated on having the taste and 
courage to allow to a piece of historical 
dramatic literature its inalienable right 
and privilege and at the same time on 
having made critical monkeys of such 
producers as McClintic, Howard, et al., 
who have hypocritically and dunder- 
headedly tried to make even the great- 
est dramatist who ever lived conform 
to the pretty standards of the Broad- 
way hacks. It is to be further con- 
gratulated on having the shrewd sense 
to cut out all the Dekker redundancies 
and to give us a show that, lasting but 
little more than an hour, is enormous- 
ly amusing whereas, uncut, it might 
have been proportionately tiresome. 
Let us, in the name of intelligent and 
satisfactory entertainment, have more 
of these one hour or one hour and a 





Whitford Kane as Simon Eyre, 
the shoemaker who took a holiday 


The Mercury Climbs 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


half plays. The two and one half hours 
regularly, arbitrarily, and foolishly im- 
posed upon us have done much to hurt 
the theatre. 

Everything that the great majority 
of present-day 
playwrights have 
to say can be said 
fully and advan- 


tageously in an 
hour at the out- 
side. To ask us 


to sit around for 
an additional hour 
and a half and 
listen to them 
either saying noth- 
ing or repeating 
what little they 
have said before 
is very impolite 
of them. 


I is J. B. 
Priestley’s pet dra- 
matic dodge either 
profoundly to pre- 
dict, in a scene laid 
in the past, some- 
thing that the au- 
dience recognizes 
as having occurred or profoundly to 
dispute the possibility of something that 
the audience in turn duly recognizes 
as having not occurred. In his earlier 
plays he has taken full responsibility 
for such ex post facto clairvoyance, but 
now, in Time AND THE Conways, he 
enlists the time theory of J. W. Dunne 
to share part of the burden. The result 
is an interesting, if sometimes rather 
ingenuous, theatrical exhibit, for—de- 
spite much fixed and meaningful gazing 
into space on the part of his protagon- 
ist—the Dunne metaphysical quotient 
is confined largely to a single short 
dialogic passage arguing that Time is 
only a kind of dream and to a vague 
allusion to what, though it is not spe- 
cifically named, is doubtless Dunne’s 
expository book on the subject. What 
we finally and accordingly get is ge- 
nerically little more than the familiar 
play which peeps into the future but 
which here substitutes a_ scientific 
metaphor for the more usual crystal 
ball, doze before an open grate, or 
scrim backdrop. Nevertheless, as it is 
Priestley who has written it, it is worth 
a look. 








—— 
1 


King, director, have done a creditable job, 
The clash and eventual reunion of the 
O’Leary brothers, the politician’s romance 
with a music-hall singer (Alice Faye) , 
and the lawyer’s brief career as Mayor of 
the doomed city all furnish dramatic jp. 
cidents that more than mark time until 
the film is ready to unleash its superb 
scenes of a city in flames. 

Although the plot is resolved in the 
holocaust, its characters become relative. 
ly unimportant once disaster usurps the 
stage—a disaster that is perhaps the 
screen’s peak in spectacular illusion. (jj 
tanks explode, spraying firebrands; whole 
blocks of buildings are dynamited in the 
futile attempt to blast a fire break; a 
terrified herd of cattle thunders its way 
to escape, trampling everything in its 
path. But dominating all is the horror of 
the human herd as it stampedes to the 
shallows of Lake Michigan. 

After two nightmare days. the flames 
have laid waste 34% square miles of 
Chicago; more than 1,800 buildings have 
been destroyed; 100,000 people are made 
homeless. Even if “In Old Chicago’s” plot 
is obviously fiction, its magnificently con- 
ceived climax has all the terrible authen- 
ticity of historical fact. 


> 





A Star Is Born: Princess 


of 3 Dimensions in Medium 


of 2 Dimensions 


Running 82 minutes on the screen, Walt 
Disney’s first feature-length cartoon, SNow 
Wuite AND THE Seven Dwarrs, brilliantly 
refutes the skeptics who thought an ani- 
mated cartoon couldn’t hold interest for 
more than a single reel. Aided by his mul- 
tiplane camera and a new color technique 
(Newsweek, Dec. 6), Disney brings the 
Grimm Brothers’ fairy-tale characters to 
three-dimensional life in the two-dimen- 
sional medium. 

Few movie-goers will question the real- 
ity of the little princess, Snow White, or 
the dwarfs—particularly the deftly char- 
acterized Doc, Dopey, and Grumpy—with 
whom she takes refuge in her flight from 
her darkly evil stepmother. Occasionally 
the comedy sequences are repetitive in 
their sadistic violence, and they sally too 
often into the sterile field of comic sneez- 
ing and double-talk. But, for the most 
part, “Snow White’s” humor is rollicking 
and fresh, enlivened with the inspired 
antics of the inimitable Disney denizens of 
field and forest. 

Already acclaimed as a milestone in 
screen history, the picture is indebted 
neither to its length nor its novelty for 
the distinction. The film’s drawing, sound 
effects, color, and music all harmonize with 
the narrative’s wide range of moods, and 
their fusion results in one of the most ab- 
sorbing fantasies yet known in the domain 
of screen or theatre. 
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corded. The boy intended to find them. Brasher does not want his original 
—_— . > ° nn 
By the time Brasher was 16, his father sketches scattered. Three years ago he 


For Sale: 874 Sketches 
of American Birds, $250,000; 
Will Not Divide 


In 1912 Rex Brasher bought a moon- 
shiner’s lair in the hills of Western Connec- 
ticut and dug in. For the previous 25 years 
he had wandered all over America and its 
waters, sketching its birds in their natural 
settings and finding nearly 400 species 
John James Audubon* had not seen. For 
the next 25 years he would write up his 
notes and color by hand nearly 90,000 re- 
productions of his drawings to illustrate 
100 copies of the book he called “Birds 
and Trees of North America.” 

Three motorcars manned by 
guards recently took the 874 original 
sketches on which Brasher worked so long 
from Connecticut’s Capitol in Hartford 
to the National Geographic Society head- 
quarters in Washington, D.C. There, be- 
ginning Jan. 24, they will form an exhibi- 
tion a half mile long—first showing of a 
collection that naturalists call the most 
complete pictorial reference of the birds 
of North America. 


Artist 

Now 69, Rex Brasher began his career 
more than 60 years ago when he played 
hookey from a Brooklyn school and _ hid 
among Long Island bogs to observe the 
migratory birds which dipped down onto 
the flats. His father, an amateur ornitholo- 
gist, had told him that there were many 
species which had not been accurately re- 


armed 





*For 100 years. John James Audubon (1785- 
1851) has been regarded as America’s foremost 
bird authority. He spent twenty years in the 
wilderness to produce “The Birds of America,” 
a folio of 435 hand-colored engravings often 
called the best key to American bird life. 





Rex Brasher, bird-life painter, and part of his life’s 


had died, leaving a collection of stuffed 
birds to Yale University but no estate to 
his family. The boy spent three stifling 
years as a copperplate engraver’s appren- 
tice at Tiffany’s, then quit. With no more 
than a notebook, a pack, and a fixed idea, 
he began his 25-year search for all the birds 
of North America. 

He shipped as a hand on a smack out 
of Gloucester to learn about the birds of 
the sea. As a bookmaker’s clerk he fol- 
lowed the horses from Saratoga to Mary- 
land to sketch the birds of the East. In the 
Kentucky mountains he was taken for a 
“revenooer” and shot at. For a time he 
lived with the Indians of the Southwest. 

In 1912 he had sketched nearly 1,000 
birds and had the notes he wanted. For 
$750 he bought an isolated farm near Kent, 
Conn., and withdrew to the hills to com- 
plete his work. Whenever he ran low on 
funds for food or colors, he took a few 
days’ work as a carpenter. 

By 1927 Brasher was ready to put out 
his book. But publishers turned it down 
when they realized that color plates alone 
would cost $500,000. So Brasher rounded 
up 95 people who agreed to subscribe 
$1,200 each for the first and only edition. 
He found an engraver who could reproduce 
his delicately outlined birds in black and 
white. Then Brasher himself colored each 
print, arising at dawn to make his day 
longer. 

The depression brought cancellation of 
65 orders. This has finally benefited 
Brasher. He found out the books were 
costing him more than he thought, while 
among collectors demand for them was 
growing. So on the cancelled orders he was 
able to boost the price from the original 
$1,200 to $3,250 and $3,500. The sixteen 
sets now left will each bring in from $4,250 
to $10,000. 


gave them to Connecticut on condition 
that a museum be built for them by 1938. 
The Legislature failed to appropriate for 
a building, so last week Brasher took back 
his drawings. After the Washington exhi- 
bition, the sketches will be offered for sale 
as a lot. The Library of Congress would 
like them. 

If the collection is sold—the price is 
$250,000—Brasher will get only a small 
cut. Most of the money will go to people 
who finally staked him in publishing his 
book, helping him make its drawings as 
exact as possible in proportion and mark- 
ings and color. 

Now that his life’s work is over, the 
naturalist intends to spend his last years 
in the woods near his cabin. He isn’t even 
interested in going to see the Washington 
exhibition of his drawings: “Haven’t |] 
been looking at them for the past 50 
years?” 





Ballet Group Finds 
Drama in a Gas Station 


The Friends and Enemies of Modern 
Music is a self-consciously different outfit. 
In Avery Memorial Auditorium, its Hart- 
ford, Conn., headquarters, the group has 
sponsored such puzzles as Gertrude Stein’s 
“Four Saints in Three Acts,” a musical 
babble produced in 1934. Dance fans also 
have come to expect the society’s works to 
be as confusing as its name. 

But last week the F.E.M.M. danced to 
a new tune. “Filling Station,” the new bal- 
let presented under its auspices, was intel- 
ligible to anyone who has traveled in an 
automobile. 

The Ballet Caravan dancers—a part of 
the American Ballet so named because they 


work: a sketch of sooty terns (sea swallows) 
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‘Filling Station’: the Ballet Caravan makes its final exit 


tour by bus and truck—enacted the com- 
monplace incidents of a roadside gasoline 
dispensary. Mac, the attendant, is a fa- 
miliar figure among equally familiar char- 
acters of the American highway—the Sun- 
day driver, the petty gangster, the country- 
club stew, and the State Trooper. 

Lew Christensen, one of the best young 
American male dancers, devised the chor- 
eography and took the role of the ethyl 
prince charming. Paul Cadmus, whose 
PWA painting, “The Fleet’s In,” created 
an uproar in 1934, supplied snappy cos- 
tumes and a suitably workaday setting. 
Virgil Thomson oiled the ballet’s engine 
with a tuneful score. 

“Filling Station” disappointed those who 
journeyed to Hartford for the pleasure of 
being confounded by another “Four 
Saints,” but simpler folk thought it more 
fun to know what the show was all about. 








RADIO 
Wheeling Steel Gives 
Its Workers an Amateur Hour 


of Their Own 


The whistle of the Wheeling Steel Corp.’s 
big mill at Wheeling, W. Va., shrilled last 
week on a nationwide hookup. 

An amateur hour for the firm’s employes 
and their families went out over the Mu- 
tual Broadcasting System (Sunday after- 
noon at 5 E.S.T.). The radio audience, on 
the lookout for 1938’s novelties, pounced 
upon the all-employe broadcast—and the 





steel company found itself in the role of 
successful impresario. 

J. L. Grimes, Wheeling Steel advertis- 
ing manager, began the program a year 
ago as an “aerial house organ” to stimulate 
good will of the company’s 25,000 workers 
and their families, spread out in the Ohio 
and Allegheny Valleys. There, in Wheel- 
ing Steel warehouses, depots, rolling mills, 
and mines, notices were posted to round up 
talent. The first programs, broadcast over 
the local Wheeling station, were good for 
the industry and gave talented employes a 
chance to express themselves. (Those se- 


—ee 
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lected get moderate fees for their contri. 
butions but no time off for practice.) 
Listeners beyond the valleys liked the 
informal, spirited, musical numbers and 
let the steel magnates know it. They also 
liked yarns about the industry by Johny 
Winchcoll, an old-timer in the mills, and 
made hima radio personality in short order. 
Joining the big time last week, the 
broadcast featured Sarah Rehm, a tune- 
ful stenographer, a male quartet out of the 
rolling mills, Winchcoll, and a sixteen-piece 
orchestra. A regular production staff now 
stages the broadcast, but it still originates 
in the shadow of the company’s tall chim- 
neys in Wheeling, and the whistle which 
opens the broadcast still summons the 
performers to the mills next morning. 





RELIGION 





Two Cardinals 
Speak on Question of the Day— 
the Classes 


Two of America’s most prominent Ca- 
tholic Archbishops—William Cardinal 
O’Connell of Boston and George Cardinal 
Mundelein of Chicago—last week fought 
an unintended verbal tug-of-war. One ex- 
horted Catholics to wipe out class strife; 
the other urged undivided support of labor. 

Cardinal O’Connell, dean of the Ameri- 
can Catholic hierarchy, told 2,000 Holy 
Name Society members in Boston that gov- 
ernment attempts to array class against 
class were “vicious . . . leading to dire 
misunderstanding and very unfortunate re- 
sults. Merely because a man in leadership 
is opposed by someone is no reason for him 
to get angry about it ... Don’t be swayed 
by mere talk, very cheap at times . . . Look 
at the reason of things.” 

In Chicago, Cardinal Mundelein, long a 





John Winchcoll and Sarah Rehm: from mill jobs to microphone 
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Roosevelt supporter, struck out at “selfish 
employers of labor.” He said to 2,000 other 
Holy Namers: “The trouble with us in the 
past is that we were too often drawn into 
an alliance with the wrong side . . . Our 
place is beside the poor, behind the work- 
ing man. They look to us for leadership, 
but they look to us too for support.” 





Bishop Wants Cathedral 
Completed for ’39 Fair 


As “visible evidence of our faith in 
God,” Bishop William T. Manning last 
week asked for $1,000,000 to complete the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine before 
New York’s 1939 World’s Fair. 

The 71-year-old head of the New York 
Protestant Episcopal diocese called it “a 
striking and impressive fact that ... when 
in some countries men are seeking to de- 
stroy religion, when . . . we see the unbe- 
lievable spectacle of racial and religious 
persecution, there is rising here . one 
of the world’s greatest cathedrals that 
peoples of all races and faiths have helped 
toward erection.” 

The campaign for funds to erect a ca- 
thedral covering the 121,000 square feet of 
ground at Amsterdam Avenue and 112th 
Street was begun in 1892 by Bishop Henry 
Potter. His four successors continued the 
appeal, building the structure bit by bit 
only as they received contributions—for, 
to be consecrated, Episcopal churches must 
be debt-free. Now two-thirds finished, the 
structure so far has cost $17,000,000. 

Bishop Manning wants the additional 
million for the choir and sanctuary. Built 
from C. Grant LaFarge’s Romanesque 
blueprints, which were set aside more than 
30 years ago, they must be changed to 
Ralph Adams Cram’s Gothic designs fol- 
lowed in the rest of the cathedral. With 
this alteration, the completed building 
will hold a congregation of 40,000 and— 
says Bishop Manning—World’s Fair vis- 
itors will see it in “its true majesty and 
beauty.” 





LAW 


Easier British Divorce: 
People Rejoice in the Luxury 
of Simplified Home-Breaking 





Last year Britain’s divorce law had few 
friends. Part of the hostility reflected the 
Abdication Crisis—the picture of His 
Majesty King Edward VIII fretfully 
awaiting Wallis Warfield’s divorce from 
Ernest Simpson on trumped-up adultery 
charges. The rest of the opposition was 
the single-handed accomplishment of A. P. 
Herbert, witty Member of Parliament, 
whose satirical novel, “Holy Deadlock,” 
and scathing speeches in Commons grad- 
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Bishop William T. Manning wants another $1,000,000 for his cathedral 


ually alienated many Britons from the 
principle of divorce-for-adultery-only. In 
July, Parliament finally set up a new mar- 
ital code—divorce not only for adultery, 
but also insanity, desertion, and cruelty. 

Last week the law went into effect—and 
the people welcomed it. Government at- 
torneys handling cases for “poor persons” 
—those unable to pay the usual $350— 
reported nearly 3,000 suits ready for trial. 
This deluge compared to the dribbling 
720 “poor” divorces granted in all of 1936. 








History 

Eighty years ago, England had no di- 
vorce law. Would-be divorcées could get 
decrees only by special act of Parliament, 
and that body granted a mere 230 in 150 
years. In 1857 the first divorce statute 
was passed. It permitted separation for 
insanity, desertion, and cruelty; divorce for 
adultery. The laws of both 1857 and 1937 
evoked the same horror-stricken outcry: 
“The British home is doomed.” 

The olu law served one purpose. It 
showed divorce was a luxury most preva- 
lent among army, navy, and air-force per- 
sonnel, who got 22 per cent of the 6,000 


decrees granted in 1936. Others: “artistic 
professions,” 18 per cent; “leisured classes,” 
16 per cent; commercial travelers, 14 per 
cent; businessmen, 11 per cent; lawyers, 4 
per cent; doctors, 2 per cent; and the 
clergy, 1 per cent. “Poor” divorces ac- 
counted for only the remaining 12 per cent. 
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LEGAL BRIEFS 


Justice’s Comeback 

Willis Van Devanter, retired Associate 
Supreme Court Justice, last week enjoyed 
his first criminal trial in 27 years. Avail- 
able for emergency duty under terms of 
the Sumners Retirement Act, he traveled 
from his Kentucky home to relieve con- 
gestion in the New York Federal District 
Court’s docket. 

For his audience of wide-eyed young 
lawyers the 79-year-old jurist put on a 
great show. Sitting in a fraud case, he 
rebuked both defense and prosecution at- 
torneys for bullying witnesses, asking 
leading questions, shouting, and demand- 
ing that witnesses answer yes or no. A 
side remark showed how much Supreme 
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Court decorum Van Devanter had ab- 
sorbed in his 27-year tenure: “There are 
some things which are obvious. This is a 
criminal trial and it has to be conducted 


properly.” 


Income Taxes 


Monday the Supreme Court of the 
United States scotched several efforts to 
cut tax payments. By a 6-3 decision, the 
Justices upheld a $27,722 income-tax as- 
sessment on Mrs. Mary Duke Biddle, 
wealthy New Yorker. The Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue had refused to allow her 
deductions on dividends from British cor- 


Sued for gossip: Jimmy Fidler 


porations on which the British income tax 
was withheld. Several million tax dollars 
hung upon the decision, dozens of other 
Americans having identical controversies 
with the government. 


{| The government also will get $2,069,822 
in taxes and penalties from Almours Securi- 
ties, Inc. By dismissing the case, the Su- 
preme Court upheld a lower court’s deci- 
sion that the corporation owned by Alfred 
I. du Pont, his wife, and brother-in-law 
“hoarded” dividends to avoid taxes. 


$250,000 Tidbit 


Dec. 28 last, Jimmy Fidler, Hollywood 
gossip reporter, fed his radio listeners a 
breathless tidbit describing a_ so-called 
“tense situation” between Constance Ben- 
nett and Patsy Kelly, movie actresses. 
His passion for trivialities resulted last 
week in a $250,000 damage suit. Claiming 
Fidler had libeled her in a “wanton, reck- 
less, and malicious manner,” Miss Ben- 
nett filed a Los Angeles Superior Court 
suit against Jimmy, his sponsors (Procter 
& Gamble), and the National Broadcast- 
ing Co. 

Fidler claimed he had merely chaffed 
Miss Bennett good-naturedly: “There was 
absolutely no malice in what I said.” 





SCIENCE 





Bad Luck 


About one rabbit in a hundred has 
bacterium tularense in its blood. The germ 
occasionally adopts a new habitat in hu- 
man blood. After three or four days, the 
organism may cause tularemia—rabbit 
fever. The disease may attack hunters and 
housewives who handle the animals once 
too often. 

Mrs. Fred Dawson got a_good-luck 
rabbit’s foot from her husband. Three 
weeks ago she went to the Manhattan 
Eye, Ear and Throat Hospital with se- 
vere headaches and chills. Her tempera- 
ture ranged from 99 to 10% degrees. Doc- 
tors thought transfusions from a recovered 
tularemia patient might help, so they 
broadcast for donors. From two of the 
four volunteers Mrs. Dawson received 
nearly 1,000 cubic centimeters of blood. 
Last Monday, doctors reported, she 
“showed promise of eventual recovery.” 


Rebel 


A doubter showed his distrust of medi- 
cine last week. Ben Couch, 35 and un- 
employed, rushed into a Wichita, Kan., 
hospital room just as Dr. C. W. Miller 
was about to give his wife ether and de- 
liver her of a baby. When doctor, nurse, 
and intern objected, Couch brandished a 
knife. Then he picked up his wife, took 
her home in a taxi, and allowed her to 
bear a healthy 5-pound girl unassisted. 
Couch’s suspicion for doctors comes from 
a past operation which he thought un- 
successful. 


Fish in Reverse 


Two limbless and tailless amphibia ar- 
rived at the New York Aquarium. While 
Dr. Ross Nigrelli, pathologist, pored 
through scientific volumes to find out 
what they were, C. W. Coates, aquarian, 
peered into their tank. He saw the brown, 
hard-headed, eel-like specimens swim one 
way and then, without turning around, go 
into reverse and swim the other way. 

Coates reported: “They are slithery 


and harder to catch than an eel’s ghost. 
The dealers who sold them to us thought 
they were two-headed fish.” Just after 
Coates decided to call them “legless sala- 
manders” or “rudimentary 


frogs,” Dr. 


et 
Nigrelli found the right book and the 
right page: “Tiphlonectes! They are yp. 
doubtedly members of the genus Tiph. 
lonectes. With the available _ refereng 
works we can safely say they are very 
close relatives of Tiphlonectes compressj. 
cauda ... may possibly be a new species,” 


A Million Moths 


The Larvex Laboratories of New Bruns. 
wick, N.J., breed moths, study their 
clothes-eating habits, and then find ways 
to kill them. Moth No. 1,000,000 was 


born last week, and the _laboratoriey 
dozen experimenters declared an wp. 
official half holiday. Albert P. Sachs, 


entomologist, explained: “The boys de. 
serve it. For fifteen years we have been 
breeding clothes moths and larvae and 
nursing them as tenderly and fondly as 
if we were so many mothers . . . We 
have searched the world for choice speci- 
mens of infested full-dress suits, old sofas, 
feather pillows, and old lodge uni- 
forms .. .” 


New Recipe 


Vitamin B has been broken up into 
more than six distinct factors, each hay- 
ing a different effect on the body. The 
B: factor can cure polyneuritis—nerve in- 
flammation. This ailment, which may 
cause weird visions and staggering, is one 
result of chronic alcoholism. Dr. Norman 
Jolliffe of Bellevue Hospital, New York, 
offers distillers a suggestion. If every pint 
of liquor contained half a cent’s worth of 
vitamin B: (about one two-thousandth of 
a gram), confirmed alcoholics would suf- 
fer less severe aftereffects. 


Radio Quacks 
Dr. Orestes H. Caldwell of New York, 


Federal Radio Commissioner under Presi- 
dent Hoover and an expert at exposing 
radio rackets, bought a $34.95 fourteen- 
tube set (“regular price”: $69.95). Then 
he took it apart. Eight tubes, he found, 
were of the ballast variety—they were 
merely decoration, and electric-light bulbs 
would have done a better job of illumi- 
nation. Dr. Caldwell explained that this 
was just one step in an attack on radio 
fakers “for the protection of the public, 
the radio dealers, and radio manufac- 
turers...” 





Cousins (two, probably) of Tiphlonectes compressicauda 
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Donna the Fox: Veteran 
of Bobsledding Runs Leaves for 
New World Test 


In most sports strong legs are essential. 
But there are some, such as automobile 
racing, fishing, and bobsledding, where par- 
ticipants become famous sitting down. 

Of the sit-down sports, bobsledding is 
one of the most thrilling. To four men 
traveling on a sled 10 inches from the 
ground, a 70-mile-per-hour speed seems 
three times as fast. Shooting down a moun- 





Newsphoto 


Donna Fox (right) and Maurice Marabon groom their sled for European bobbing 


tain around banked hairpin turns with run- 
ners chipping up a cloud of ice splinters is 
no sissy sport. Appropriately enough one 
of the leading American drivers—John 
(Donna) Fox of the Bronx, New York 
City—is an undertaker by trade. 

This Friday the 40-year-old Fox and his 
co-bobbers—Clifford (Tippy) Grey, Holly- 
wood composer-writer, and Bill Dupree, 
Jimmy Bickford, and Maurice Marabon of 
Saranac Lake, N.Y.—sail for Garmisch- 
Partenkirchen. There they will participate 
in the German and world championships 
late this month. 


Shoot-the-Chutes 

In this country there is comparatively 
little interest in organized bobsledding. Six 
years ago there were no runs; today only 
one: the Mount Van Hoevenberg course 
near Lake Placid, N.Y. The German engi- 
neer, Stanislaus Zentzytski, who designed 
it for the 1932 Winter Olympic games, had 
speed in mind. While the 30 or more Eu- 
ropean runs curve on level stretches, Van 
Hoevenberg’s 26 turns—including the fa- 
mous hairpin Shady Corner and figure-S 
Zig Zag—are all on 10 per cent grades. 


Lake Placid is the longest—a mile and 
a half—and probably the fastest bobsled 
course in the world. But the Cresta Run in 
Switzerland is the oldest. Built in 1904 at 
Europe’s classiest winter playground, St. 
Moritz, it is the mecca of all shoot-the- 
chute daredevils. 


The Fox 

Donna doesn’t care on which course he 
does his bobbing. He’s been injured four 
times: twice here, once at Garmisch, and 
once at St. Moritz. Wherever he competes 
he gets the same thrill: “I was scared on 
my first ride and I’m still scared.” 

A son of Irish immigrants, Donna was 


Donna depends on quick reflexes to save 


him from serious hurt. His sturdy body— 
he weighs 180 pounds and stands 5 feet 8 
inches—can take a lot of punishment. Odd- 
ly enough the chunky bobsledder hates 
skiing. “It’s too dangerous.” 


Like most demon drivers of the steel 


sleds, Fox constantly strives for greater 


speed and safety. Working during the 
summer months, he has invented minor 
runner improvements and a_ two-way 
speaking tube between driver and brake- 
man. With his latest development, a cellu- 
loid windshield, he hopes to eliminate the 
hazard of frost-coated goggles that blur 
the driver’s vision. 





born and reared in the Bronx with his 
brother, Joseph, and three sisters. His un- 
dertaker-father, one of the best-liked citi- 
zens of the district and a member of 37 
fraternal and social organizations, ran a 
prosperous business. He sent his son to 
prep school and Fordham University. Aft- 
er serving nine months in the Navy toward 
the end of the World War, Donna joined 
his father. 

The Bronx mortician stumbled on his 
hobby while witnessing the Olympics in 
1932. Back in the Bronx he built his first 
bob in the undertaking establishment’s 
garage. But he “didn’t think much of the 
two-seater.” At a cost of $450 he con- 
structed a four-man sled—the one he still 
uses. 

By 1935 Donna’s hobby paid dividends: 
he won the Olympic tryouts and set a new 
Lake Placid record. The following winter 
in Germany he had his most serious acci- 
dent. In a trial spin down the Garmisch- 
Partenkirchen slide his sled struck a rut. 
Though a hospital examination disclosed 
only bruises and a badly wrenched leg and 
arm, the injuries were enough to kill his 
chances of representing his country. 


SPORT NOTES 
© At Brooklyn, N.Y., Archie San Romani 

of Kansas ran 3,000 meters in 8 minutes 
27.4 seconds—a new American record and 
over Paavo Nurmi’s world 


one second 


mark. 


“ To protect athletes allergic to adhesive 
tape, Yale University officials substituted 
landolin, a soothing skin salve, for the ir- 
ritating pine-needle adhesive base. 


€ In New York Fred Apostoli of San Fran- 
cisco scored a ninth round technical knock- 
out over the world middleweight cham- 
pion, Freddie Steele of Tacoma, Wash. 
But Apostoli will have to fight again if he 
wants the champion’s belt; it was a non- 
title bout. 


“Bryan (Bitsy) Grant his third 
Miami Biltmore tennis tournament at 
Coral Gables, Fla., by defeating the na- 
tion’s No. 2 ranking player, Bobby Riggs 
of California, 3-6, 6-2, 7-9, 8-6, 6-3. Grant, 
who gained permanent possession of the 
Henry L. Doherty trophy, collapsed on 
the court at the end of the match. 
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TRANSITION 





Born: 
To PRINCE JUAN, 24, heir-appar- 


ent to the nonexistent Spanish throne, 
and Princess Maria, 27; a son. 


To BING CROSBY, 33, crooner, and 
Dixie Lee, 26, actress; a son, in Hollywood. 
Father of three other boys—Gary, 4, and 
Philip and Dennis, 2-year-old twins—Bing 
had hoped for a girl, assembled a list of 
feminine names, and decorated his nursery 
in pink. Now he’s redecorating the nur- 
sery, and temporarily calling the baby 
“little Joe.” Bing exults: “Oh boy! Oh 
boyoboy! Oh boy!” 

= 
Birthday: 

CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT, suffra- 
gist leader and pacifist, 79, Jan. 10. Her 
study of 200 octogenarians in the past 
year has convinced her that the secret of 
long life is forgetfulness of self. “What 
old people need most is some school where 
they can ... learn what to do. . . when 
they lose powers upon which they have 
depended.” She has taken up needlepoint 
embroidery and pottery. 


CARL SANDBURG, author of “Chi- 
cago Poems,” “Rootabaga Stories,” and 
“The People, Yes” which won him the 
National Poetry Center’s accolade as the 
outstanding American poet of 1937; 60, 
Jan. 6. He marveled at “the wonderful 
contradiction in the Chinese scene, where 
the Bank of England, the Standard Oil 
Co., and Soviet Russia all would like to 
defeat the Japanese.” 





J 





Engaged: 
PRINCE FERDINANDO, Duke of 


Genoa, 53, second cousin of King Victor 
Emmanuel III and commander of the 
Italian upper Adriatic fleet; and Countess 
Gandolfi, 31, Turinese beauty. 





Married: 
PRINCE PAUL, 35, heir-presump- 


tive to the Greek throne, brother of the 
childless King George II, and Princess 
Frederika Louise of Brunswick, 20, grand- 
daughter of ex-Kaiser Wilhelm II and 
great-great-granddaughter of Queen Vic- 
toria; in Athens. The Greek Orthodox 
Archbishop and twenty Bishops performed 
the ceremony attended by representatives 
of 60 noble European families. 


BETTY WYMAN, photographers’ 
model who reputedly earned $50 an hour 
posing for Lucky Strike ads, and Jack 
McGowan, playwright and M-G-M script 
writer; in Elkton, Md. He remarked: 
“Somebody in this family has to retire, 
and I’m afraid it will have to be Betty.” 





Acme 


Parents: Prince Juan and wife 
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Farewell: Swope and Mrs. Emerson 
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At work: Norma Shearer 
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COL. M. ROBERT GUGGENHEIy 
53, elder son of the late Daniel Guggen. 
heim who left a smelting fortune of $969. 
000,000; and Mrs. Rebecca Pollard Van 
Lennep, 34, his fourth wife; aboard hjs 
yacht, Firenze, off Miami, Fla. 


GERTRUDE BENNETT, 17, daugh. 


ter of Harry H. Bennett, Ford personnel 


director; and Russell Hughes, 21, trap | 


H Re 


drummer working his way through Mich. | 


igan State Normal College; in an elope- 
ment from Ypsilanti to Auburn, Ind. When 


his daughter did not return from school, | 
Bennett insisted she had been kidnapped, | 


sent out crack Ford company police, then 
called on state and Federal agents. Told 
of the marriage, he grumbled: “She should 
have telephoned.” 


ad 





Divorce Sought: 
By VERNON (LEFTY) GOMEZ, 


New York Yankee pitcher, from June 
O’Dea, musical-comedy singer; in Reno, 
Gomez said he’d “have to hurry” to estab- 
lish the necessary six weeks’ residence be- 
fore reporting at the Yankees’ training 
camp next month. Miss O’Dea is seeking 
a separation in New York. 





Divorced: 


ALFONSO, COUNT OF COVA- 
DONGA, 30, former Crown Prince of 
Spain, by Marta Rocafort, 23, Cuban 
dentist’s daughter; in Havana, by mutual 
consent. Last spring the Count was di- 
vorced by Edelmira Sampedro, Cuban 
commoner for whom he renounced his 
claim to the throne. 





Arrived: 

WILLIAM E. DODD, resigned Amer- 
ican Ambassador to Germany, former Uni- 
versity of Chicago professor; in New York, 
from Berlin. He half-heartedly defended 
his four and a half years’ service (“I made 
addresses on suitable occasions . . . never 
criticizing the government to which I had 
been sent”), but admitted failure: “In a 
vast region where religious freedom is de- 
nied, where intellectual initiative and dis- 
covery are not allowed, and where race 
hatreds are cultivated daily, what can a 
representative of the United States do?” 





Departed: 
MAGDA DE FONTANGES, 382, 


French actress, Benito Mussolini’s self- 
styled mistress, who last year received a 
one-year suspended sentence in Paris for 
shooting Count de Chambrun, ex-Ambas- 
sador to Italy; from New York, to Havre. 
Arriving here Nov. 8 “to forget it all” and 
entertain at the now-defunct French Ca- 
sino, she spent three weeks on Ellis Island, 
was released under $1,000 bond, then de- 
ported for moral turpitude. 
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a 
MARGARET EMERSON McKIM 
VANDERBILT BAKER AMORY, heir- 
ess to the $20,000,000 Bromo-Seltzer for- 
tune of her father, the late Capt. Isaac 
Emerson, and her daughter, Gloria (Mimi) 
Baker; from New York, for a five-month 
world tour. Herbert Bayard Swope, jour- 
nalist, almost missed a good-by kiss. 





Renamed: 

JOHN MONTAGUE, golfdom’s “Paul 
Bunyan,” by permission of the Los An- 
geles Superior Court. Recently acquitted 
of a robbery charge in New York, he le- 
gally dropped his old name, La Verne 
Moore, “to get away from certain asso- 


ciations.” 





- 


Returned: 
To movies, NORMA SHEARER, 37, 


actress, Whose producer-husband, Irving 
Thalberg, died a year ago. She began work 
on her first picture since his death—* Marie 
Antoinette.” 


ee ee a ee eee 


Lost: 


A wisdom tooth, by ELEANOR 
ROOSEVELT, the President’s wife. She 
lamented: “Wisdom teeth seem to make 
nothing but trouble for the Roosevelts.” 
(The President, his daughter, Anna Boet- 
tiger, and his sons Franklin Jr. and John 
also have recently had wisdom teeth ex- 
tracted.) 





Renounced: 
By CARLO, the League of Nations’ 


popular Italian bartender, inventor of the 
Negus cocktail; his Geneva concession; at 
the “suggestion” of his country, which 
recently withdrew from the League. 





Died: 
HENRY NESBITT, 72, White House 


custodian since 1933, former Hyde Park 
neighbor of the Roosevelts; of a heart at- 
tack, in Washington. 


SIR GEORGE PERLEY, 80, Amer- 
ican-born Canadian, ex-Cabinet Minister, 
ex-High Commissioner to London, twice 
Acting Prime Minister; in his sleep, at 
Ottawa. 


VERNE LACY, 51, Missouri’s No. 1 
criminal lawyer until he was disbarred 
last November on grounds of professional 
misconduct; of a bronchial ailment, in St. 


Louis. 
JOHN GRUELLE, 57, newspaper 


cartoonist, author of children’s _ tales 
(“Raggedy Ann” and “Raggedy Andy”); 
of a heart attack, in Miami Springs, Fla. 

CAPT. ROBERT A. VANSITTART, 
86, father of Sir Robert Vansittart, re- 


cently named Britain’s Chief Diplomatic 
Adviser; in London. 


EDUCATION 





New York City Loses 
of 


Its Pioneer Americanizer 


Alien Mothers 


The plump, redheaded teacher marched 
into the office of William Grady, assistant 
superintendent of New York schools. 

“Bill,” she said flatly, “I’m through. 
Climbing four flights of stairs is too much 
for my bones. I’m going to retire.” 

Thus Sarah Elkus last week took infor- 
mal leave of Manhattan education. She 
was the first person in New York—and 
possibly in the United States—to give free 
daytime classes in English and citizenship 
to foreign-born mothers. 

Twenty-two years ago, fresh out of Hun- 
ter College, Miss Elkus joined the Educa- 
tional Alliance—an organization spending 
more than $100,000 a year teaching Eng- 
lish and civie duties to the foreign-born. 
One day, at the graduation exercises of a 
public school, she noticed a Jewish moth- 
er weeping. 

“Mine daughter speaks,” was the mourn- 
ful reply to her question, “but I not un- 





derstand.” 

Miss Elkus realized that here was a job 
to be done. Public schools and private or- 
ganizations were teaching English to for- 
eign-born men and children. Practically no 
effort was being made on behalf of foreign- 
born mothers. There were, of course, eve- 
ning classes open to all adults. But most 
mothers could not leave their homes in the 
evenings. Neither could they afford private 
instruction. 

So Miss Elkus invited a few mothers to 
meet her at the Educational Alliance at 1 
in the afternoon. That first tiny class grew 
until the Board of Education, which in the 
beginning merely lent the organization a 
few teachers, finally took over the work 
and made Miss Elkus its supervisor. To- 
day in New York there are 201 daytime 


English classes teaching 9,000 pupils. All 
but about 300 of the students are still for- 
cign-born women. 

Retiring at half her yearly salary of 
$6,000 as supervisor, Miss Elkus will take 
a 55-day vacation trip to South America. 
Then she will return as unofficial adviser 
to the work she started. Like her brother 
Abram, who succeeded Henry Morgenthau 
Sr. as Ambassador to Turkey, she is prac- 
ticed in diplomacy. Her work will now con- 
sist of checking her younger pupils’ favor- 
ite excuse for lateness: “We had to help 
mother with her homework.” 





BOOKS 





A Wedding in Persia: 
Everybody Says Something 
Except the Bride 


Weddings in the Near East are elaborate 
affairs. It takes Emmanuel Varandyan 241 
pages to describe the Persian ceremony 
that is the theme of his first novel, Tue 
Wet or Ararat. On every page some- 
thing happens. 

The book begins with Ardavaz’ home- 
coming from Russia in search of a bride. 
After the wooing, come appraising visits 
between the two families (no one consults 
the girl) , then the haggling over the dowry. 
The betrothal over, there is the traditional 
mock-abduction of the bride and the pur- 
suit, enlivened in this case by a real and 
bloody attempt by Tartar tribesmen. 
There are feasts, dervish dances, triumphal 
processions, and fights. Although the na- 
tives are Christian, many pagan rites per- 
sist—to the disgust of the priests. 

The story is told by the bridegroom’s 
adolescent nephew Sassoon, who is uncon- 
sciously in love with the bride and who is 
torn between puzzled anguish and delight 
at the goings-on. Further complicating the 
plot is the bride’s distaste for her husband 
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and her passion for Aris, the best man. 
When the bridegroom learns of this, he and 
his rival wage a brutal fight with whips. 
The bride takes poison and completes a 
classic tragedy. 


“| An Armenian born in Persia, Varandyan 
grew up near the town of Urumia where 
the novel is set; his early life history may 
well parallel Sassoon’s. During the World 
War, his home became a battleground be- 
tween the Turks and the Russians, and the 
family lost everything. During a siege, one 
sister was captured and made a concubine 
in the harem of a Kurdish sheik. 

Years later, when he had emigrated and 
become a student at the University of 
Michigan, Emmanuel heard of her fate. 
Disguised as a Mohammedan Hajy, or 
sanctified pilgrim, he went home to the 
hostile mountains. He played his part well, 
even gaining entrance to the sheik’s harem, 
but he never found his sister. People re- 
membered a Christian concubine; no one 
knew what had become of her. 

In mid-depression Varandyan returned 
to the United States and finished his col- 
lege course by working at odd jobs. He 
had written a novelette when “The Well of 
Ararat” finally won him $1,500 in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan’s Avery Hopwood 
contest. 

Varandyan’s writing is direct; he builds 
to his climax slowly, giving the reader a 
rich background of peasant life to the mel- 
odrama of the action. His book is en- 
grossing and always believable. (Tue 
We LL oF Ararat. 343 pages, 119,000 words. 
Doubleday, Doran, New York. $2.50.) 





The Wooden Spoon: Return 
of a Welsh Native 


An old man sits in his cottage, writing 
down the thoughts and acts of his boyhood. 
After many years of wandering abroad, he 
has come back to the little Welsh hamlet 
of Rhiw to finish his days where he began 
them. 

As he writes, his mind slides back to in- 
cidents brightly lit in his memory. There 
was the day his father took him to the big 
farm at Tanyfoel to begin the hard life of 
a crofter. There was his first fair, where he 
marveled at the great number of people 
there were in the world and where, with 
a bit of ribbon bought with a_ hard- 
earned sixpence, he pledged himself to 
Nel Huws. 

Storytellers in those days were magi- 
cians; they could give a boy a real chill, 
telling the tale of Ifan Owen and the Grey 
Rider in the firelight. And while he lis- 
tened, the boy would carve the traditional 
spoon from a piece of wood to give his 
girl as a talisman of troth. 

These remembered hours of youth that 
form an old man’s tale are the burden of 
Wyn Griffith’s slight novel: THe Woopen 





Spoon. Throughout the narrative, he 
evokes the flavor of Welsh life with all its 
hopeless poverty symbolized by the earth- 
enware jug, always hungry for shillings 
needed to pay the rent. By the spare 
beauty of his prose and the true ring of 
his people’s speech, Griffith makes his 
book a work of art. (Tue Woopen Spoon. 
318 pages, 62,000 words. Dutton, New 
York. $2.50.) 


Little Known New York. 
Pennifer Moves in Metropolis 
Deprived of Bustle 


New York City is a brash and roaring 
place to many people; in Robert Nathan's 
fiction it seems pervaded by a nostalgic 
atmosphere of the Old World. His Henry 
Pennifer, critic and member of the Acade- 
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"There is an idea vaguely wobbling 
about that a thing called Capitalism 
has existed only since feudal rule in 
the Middle Ages; that only since 
then have the merchants and money- 
lenders greatly influenced politics and 
education. It is of the greatest comfort 
to the radicals, because to them it in- 
dicates that business will pass as quick- 
ly as it has come, and right away we 
shall all be sitting under iron shade- 
trees, manufactured by the State Com- 
mission for the Modernization of Scen- 
ery, and playing collectivist bridge, all 
for fun. 

But it’s not so new, the reign of the 
Babbitts. 

“Before Achilles or Hector or Sieg- 
fried wielded their swords—thousands 
of years, in fact, before there were any 
swords—the Eastern trader was well 
established in the Mesopotamian Val- 
ley, and he was, 3,000 years before 
Christ, wary in drawing up contracts, 
stout in litigation. By 2500 B.C. he was 
forming trading companies for distant 
realms, bringing wool, spices, soda by 
caravan or sailing ship to Ur and Uma. 
Millennia before Homer sang, Atidum, 
merchant in the Valley, in need of en- 
larged office facilities, was agreeing to 
rent a location from Ribatum, Priestess 
of Shamash, so much down and the 
rest in easy installments, and her father 
wrote that he was delighted that his 
daughter had become a priestess and 
could open a real-estate office near the 
temple.” 

So much for the newness of salesman- 
ship—and so much for the ultramodern 
novelty of careers for women! 

My quotation is, with apologies, con- 
densed from an extraordinary just-pub- 
lished book which should delight and 
somewhat terrify all executives. (I am 
recommending it warmly to the pub- 
lishers of Newsweek and of my nov- 
els.) It is A History or tHe Bust- 
Ness Man, by Miriam Beard (Mac- 





Babbitt in Babylon 


by SINCLAIR LEWIS 


millan, $5); and it is probably the first 
thorough account of how gorgeous or 
how mean, how powerful or how timor- 
ous, the lords of barter have been, these 
10,000 years. It is a long book, jammed 
with such startling news as this: 

About the year 1200, it was never 
the Jews but the noble Italians of Flor- 
ence—yes, precisely the golden princes 
most praised by Ruskin—who were the 
grasping moneylenders. They controlled 
even England. And it is from the figure 
of Shakespeare’s Shylock, and not from 
any historical verity whatever, that 
we get our shaky notion that the Jews 
were often usurers. Before Christ, when 
the Jews were mostly shepherds, the 
Etruscans, the ancestors of the Floren- 
tines, were hard-boiled exporters and 
builders. In A.D. 1000, the “skyline of 
Tuscan towns was dominated not by 
church spires but by the skyscraper 
offices (ten or fifteen stories high) of 
rival business families, who took oc- 
casional pot shots at their competitors 
through lofty loopholes.” And _ the 
hottest rivals of the Italians at ducat 
chasing were for a long time the Ger- 
mans. 

Dutch entrepreneurs, Quakers and 
Huguenots who made purity pay, Fug- 
gers with more than royal state, and 
wealthy men like Robert Owen and 
Engels and Rathenau, who reformed 
capitalism as much as did any outsider, 
even the Mitsui of Japan—Miss Beard 
brilliantly traces them all, often with 
humor, always with precision, and she 
winds up with a picture, neither Right- 
wing, Left-wing, nor any sort of drag- 
ging wing, of the American business- 
man of today seeking a soul and a 
credo. 

This is real history. I am sending it 
to my friend Sam Dodsworth, who is 
spending the winter in Hawaii, so that 
he may the better understand himself 
and his 300 generations of spiritual 
ancestry. 
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my; astroll in the October dusk of Central 
Park, might well be some venerable fellow 
of the French Institute, promenading in 
the Luxembourg Gardens. 

Winter IN Aprit concerns the Pennifer 
household, presided over by the old Acade- 
mician and run for the benefit of his 
orphaned granddaughter, Ellen. There is 
also Pennifer’s secretary, Eric von Siegen- 
fels, a liberal scholar from Heidelberg and 
fugitive from his Fatherland for the usual 
reasons. The theme of the book is Ellen’s 
love for the young German and her final 
but gentle disenchantment. 


© This latest Nathan contains the familiar 
ingredients of “One More Spring” and his 
other confections—purity of prose, an 
oblique and cultured irony, a wistful welt- 
schmerz. But readers familiar with Anatole 
France’s “Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard” 
cannot fail to note the startling resem- 
blance between the two books—in general 
tone as well as in essential detail (with the 
added qualification that Nathan seems to 
have been steadily slipping since the 
spring of 1933). (WinTER IN APRIL. 228 
pages, 42,500 words. Knopf, New York. $2.) 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


A Son or ScotLtanp. By R. H. Bruce 
Lockhart. 314 pages, 125,000 words. In- 
dex. Putnam, New York. $3. The globe- 
trotting author of “British Agent” returns 
in this book to the Highlands and recap- 
tures the days of his boyhood. 


Tue Tump Hour. By Geoffrey House- 
hold. 451 pages, 120,000 words. Little, 
Brown, Boston. $2.50. A first novel about 
an unusual and exciting adventure; some- 
how the book survives the deadly, preten- 
tious talk of its chief characters. 


Tue Lapy AND THE Panna. By Ruth 
Harkness. 288 pages, 60,000 words. Illus- 
trations. Carrick & Evans, New York. 
$2.50. The capture of Su-Lin, first baby 
giant panda to be taken alive, makes an 
interesting story in the words and photo- 
graphs of the woman who did the trick and 
who last week caught another panda. 


Bacupap Sxetcues. By Freya Stark. 
269 pages, 53,000 words. Illustrations. 
Dutton, New York. $3.50. Amusing and 
gossipy essays on the changing customs 
and manners of modern Iraq, illustrated 
with good photographs by the author. 


Turovcn Tursutent Years. By Ver- 
non McKenzie. 304 pages, 105,000 words. 
McBride, New York. $2.75. As head of 
Washington University’s school of journal- 
ism, McKenzie has been shuttling to Eu- 
rope for twenty years and has seen much 
recent history in the making. His book, 
however, springs such unsurprising items 
as: Géering is second in command in Ger- 
many; China will probably not accede to 
Japan’s wishes; the British are good and 
unobtrusive propagandists. 
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Economists See Wishful 
Thinking in 1939 Budget 


They Claim President 
Bases Figures on Higher Revenue 
and Quick Recovery 


“Estimated expenditures for the fiscal 
year 1939 [July 1, 1938-June 30, 1939] 

. . amount to $6,869,000,000 . . . Due to 
world conditions over which this nation 
has no control, I may find it necessary to 
request additional appropriations for na- 
tional defense. Furthermore, the economic 
situation may not improve and, if it does 
not, I expect the approval of Congress and 
the public for additional appropriations if 
they become necessary to save thousands 
of American families from dire need.” 

So spoke President Roosevelt in present- 
ing the most wide-open budget since the 
war. Twice before he has left open specific 
amounts for relief. In this instance both 
relief and defense needs are left open. 

For the current fiscal year, ending next 
June 30, estimated expenditures are even 
larger—$7 ,409,000,000—or about $4.50 a 
week for every family in the country. The 
reduction of $539,600,000 planned for the 
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following year is largely in relief and pub- 
lic-works spending. 

In spite of the anticipated lower spend- 
ing, there will not be a corresponding de- 
cline in the deficit. For the first time the 
Roosevelt administration faces a fall in 
tax receipts. The drop is estimated at 
$401,000,000 and is due to decreased busi- 
ness activity. “The Treasury . . . predicts 
some improvement over the present level 
but does not assume that busi- 
ness in the calendar year 1938 will reach 
as high a level as in the calendar year 
1937.” The net. of these expectations is a 
deficit of $950,000,000 for the year ending 
June 1939, against a $1,088,000,000 deficit 
for the current year. This compares (see 
chart) with $2,707,000,000 last year and 
$4,361,000,000 (including bonus) in 1936. 

With a continuing deficit the public debt 
continues to rise (see chart on next page) . 
By June 1939, on present calculations it 
will be $38,528,000.000—about $1,190 for 
each family in the United States. 


Reservations 
Specialists in government finance did 
not even wait for completion of the mes- 
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sage to start picking holes in the figures. 
Their principal objections were: 
1—Estimates of receipts are too high. 
The current recession in business has in- 
volved such heavy losses that, regardless 
of how promptly improvement starts, it 
will not be possible to raise the expected 
$5,919,000,000 under the present tax laws. 
2—Relief expenditures are more likely 
to increase than decrease. In the past few 
months, according to private estimates, the 
number of unemployed has _ increased 
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Newsweek Chart 
Growth of public debt 
(gray—estimated ) 


2,000,000 in terms of man hours. To justi- 
fy a reduction in unemployment expendi- 
tures it must be assumed not only that 
business will recover to the levels of mid- 
1937, but go considerably above this. Avail- 
able facts do not indicate such a develop- 
ment in the near future. 

3—Estimated reduction of public-works 
spending is too large. Most of the reduction 
is based on a cut in Federal aid for high- 
ways—one of Congressmen’s favorite ways 
of spending. 

4—Allowance for agriculture is not as 
much as will be spent. The increase is only 
$144,000,000 (largely needed for cotton- 
subsidy payments) over the $440,000,000 
provided for the soil-conservation program. 
The Farm Bill to be passed by Congress, 
it is believed, will cost substantially more 
than this. 





Significance 


When the budget is viewed as a whole, 
one fact stands in clear relief—that the es- 
timates for receipts are based upon a mod- 
erate recession of business, while the esti- 
mates for expenditures are based upon a 
quick recovery to early 1937 levels or bet- 
ter. This, combined with the probability 


of a stepping up of the defense program, 
raises serious doubts in the minds of most 
analysts as to the usefulness of the totals. 
It is believed the deficit for the current 
year ending next June will be well in ex- 
cess of the estimated $1,088,000,000. Pres- 
ent guesses place it nearer a billion and a 
half, and some go as high as two billion. 

The budget reveals, nevertheless, the 
continued determination of the President 
to bring income and outgo into balance. 
It contains no evidence of a return to the 
old prime-the-pump policies. Rather it re- 
flects the almost unanimous opinion of 
government economists that this is a V- 
shaped recession—that is, that the recov- 
ery will be as sharp as the decline. Busi- 
ness economists in general agree with this 
outlook, but many of them believe that, 
should present recovery expectations prove 
wrong, the government will return to heavy 
spending for the primary purpose of stim- 
ulating business. 


Labor on Trial: 
Three Briefs 


Three champions of labor conducted 
schools for the press and the public last 
week. Franklin D. Roosevelt lectured on 
organized labor’s responsibilities, its fail- 
ure to heed them, and current indications 
that it’s doing better. John L. Lewis 
measured the leaders of government and 
business, found that their mistakes im- 
periled democracy, and observed: “Per- 
haps it is time something else is tried.” 
Lewis’ right-hand man, Philip Murray, 
explained to a bewildered class of New 
York reporters that the complex prob- 
lems of labor can’t be squeezed into head- 
line simplicities without twisting the 
truth. 


Mood 


There are times when the President 
likes to breeze off across the national 
deeps with little or no immediate thought 
about the course he'll take. Some caller’s 
query affords a chance to think aloud; 
the volatile Roosevelt mind unwinds; and 
the press proclaims a new bent in White 
House strategy or a new departure in 
national policy. 

At a White House press conference 
Jan. 4 the United Press’ labor reporter, 
Cyrus L. Sulzberger, saw that the Presi- 
dent was in such a mood. Mr. Roosevelt 
had discoursed at length upon business 
practices (see page 9); perhaps he would 
amplify the sketchy references in his Con- 
gressional message to labor’s public re- 
sponsibilities. 

The President would. Lately he had 
noted an increasing sense of responsibility 
among unions, but there still was plenty 
of room for improvement. On the credit 





>= 
side he put the tendency to render pub. 
lic accounting of union funds; the Inter. 
national Ladies Garment Workers’ receny 
audit (Newsweek, Dec. 13, 1937) was 
a case in point. To labor’s debit, he placed 
interunion jurisdictional disputes and their 
effects upon employers caught in the eros. 
fire. 

Consider the dilemma of Oregon’s lumbey 
industry, tied up by a C.1.0.-AF. of |, 
row. Sorely mindful that the Federation 
had helped defeat his Wage and Hous 
Bill, Mr. Roosevelt took pains to specify 
that the A.F. of L. was at fault in this jp. 
stance. Lumber workers had voted fo 
C.1.0. representation; employers had ae. 
cepted it; and then Federation carpenters 
had closed the lumber markets with a boy. 
cott. ; 

This was Mr. Roosevelt’s closest refer. 
ence to the collapse of C.L.0.-A.F. of I, 
peace negotiations. If he intended to im. 
ply criticism of the C.1.0.’s refusal to 
accept Federation peace terms, he did not 
say so, and the tenor of his observations 
indicated that he was concerned for the 
moment with effects rather than with 
blame. Indeed, he went beyond the C.1.0- 
Federation battle to mention the incessant 
disputes among construction unions, each 
insistent upon the right to do a given 
job, and declared that, unless labor finds 
a way to avoid these costly tangles, gov- 
ernment must act. He proposed to give 
the unions more time to find the way, but 
added: if a person was unable to cure 
himself, someone else usually had to do 
something about it. 


Drift 

“What are we going to do about it?” 

John L. Lewis also was worried about 
labor’s responsibility, but in a different 
fashion. Resting in Tucson’s kindly winter 
clime, he had granted an interview at the 
hoity-toity Hotel el Conquistador. It was 
up to labor, he announced, to correct the 
mistakes of government and _ business. 

“It is government money, paid by the 
taxpayers, that maintains and holds busi- 
ness together today in America and props 
up its backbone. What were we going to 
do about it? Whoever has managed these 
businesses, managed our government, 
does not seem to have done too good a 
job of it. Perhaps it is time something 
else is tried. I do not advocate govern- 
ment ownership of these industries, but 
something must be done. 

“Believe me, democracy is on trial to- 
day in this country as in the whole world. 
I cannot say what may happen, but I do 
know that some people have found they 
could live happily, successfully in a com- 
munal form in which the whole and _ not 
just a few were given consideration.” 


War : 

Since the breakdown of C.1.0.-Federa- 
tion negotiations (Newsweek, Dec. 27, 
1937) , Lewis and his counselors have been 
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The grand champion, a Virginia- 
bred, single-comb Black Minorca 


Newsphotos 


This Mandarin duck led its class 
with precise Oriental gaudiness 


The nosy White Wyandotte belongs to a championship large-fowl t 
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N.Y. Poultry Show — 5,280 birds 
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To a casual spectator, 2 acres of poultry. To initiates, a holiday, 
beautiful fowls, keen rivalry, and delightful gossip about ancestry 


The aristocracy of the 600,000,000 
chickens annually raised on Ameri- 
can farms last week gathered with 
the elite of other fowl families at 
the New York Poultry Show. For 
those to whom poultry is a liveli- 
hood, winning shows is good adver- 
tising as well as fun. To the hobby- 
ists, rich and poor, who exhibit the 
fine-plumed, unbelievably haughty 
bantams, shows are the final test of 
breeding skill. Novelty of the week: 
a double-chinned goose that earns 
$250 a week on screen and radio. 


; 
—> 





is inspecting the champion Bantam trio. Top left: show’s best Bantam 
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Newsphotos 


A Massachusetts beauty shows what 
the well-dressed Brahma is wearing 


Newsphotos 
A Fantail pigeon rides a crested 
turkey, the first ever discovered 
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worried by the wave of publicity adverse 
to the C.1.0. The commonly accepted 
story—inspired both by Federation and 
by C.I.O. sources—has been that Lewis 


has personally rejected the proffered 
terms of settlement, rather than endanger 
industrial unionism’s recent gains by 


accepting a minority status in a reunited 
Federation. 

Last fortnight one of the A.F. of L. 
negotiators, Matthew Woll, gave The 
New York Times an elaborate outline of 
this thesis: “We cannot ‘oo often empha- 
size the fact that a basis :or peace had 
actually been agreed upon . . . and that 
our efforts were abruptly terminated at 
the conference on Dec. 21.” Speaking as 
Lewis’ ranking lieutenant, Philip Murray 
last week said: “That isn’t so. I deny 
that categorically.” 

Murray had arrived in New York to 
render an accounting of his Steel Workers 
Organizing Committee to textile-union 
workers who had contributed heavily to 
the steel drive and wanted to know what 
they had got for their money. But Mur- 
ray had something else on his mind: he 
seized the chance to school New York 
labor reporters in the causes and effects 
of labor’s war. 

Before he got far with his seminar, he 
ran into a little war of his own. The New 
York Times’ representative Joseph Shap- 
len, upset Murray’s Scottish calm with a 
series of truculent questions: did the 
S.W.O.C. chairman intend to give Woll 
the lie? How about the C.I.0.-affiliated 
I.L.G.W., and a recent editorial in that 
union’s journal deploring the collapse of 
the peace talks? 

Murray did mean to give Woll the lie, 


but he evaded all efforts to engender a 
monosyllabic feud with David Dubinsky, 
president of the I.L.G.W. and an original 
advocate of armistice. Nevertheless, Shap- 
len’s colleagues at the conference under- 
stood what was going on. When Dubinsky 
was putting out his first feelers for peace 
last year, Shaplen gave yeoman service 
with a series of stories promoting the 
idea. Now that peace efforts had failed, a 
friend of Dubinsky and a friend of John 
Lewis were snarling at each other. 

The snarls themselves didn’t amount 
to much. Murray invited Shaplen to 
leave; Shaplen announced he was staying 
and wouldn’t be insulted; and Murray 
said he didn’t give a damn if Shaplen 
were insulted. Then both subsided, and 
Murray returned to his point. 

The point, as he drew it, was that the 
peace conferences had failed for two 
reasons beyond the C.1.0.’s control. The 
A.F. of L. negotiating committee had con- 
fessed its lack of power to approve any 
final agreement. Any reasonable settle- 
ment of the multifarious jurisdictional dis- 
putes between C.1.0. and A.F. of L. 
unions would require fundamental changes 
in the constitutions of the Federation 
unions. The conclusion, implied but never 
stated in so many words: the failure to 
arrive at a settlement goes beyond any 
personal peeves or ambitions; the com- 
plex difficulties lying in the way of truce 
make peace a remote possibility. 

“Do you mean to say the A.F. of L. 
was guilty of bad faith? Can’t you give 
us something in a few words to write 
about?” one worried journalist asked. 

Murray sighed: “Yes, I suppose that’s 
what I mean.” 


———. 

What he really meant couldn’t be put 
into headline phrases. He and others 4 
the C.L.O. helm are aware that the storie; 
of a power-hungry, stubborn leadership 
sabotaging the peace negotiations haye 
come from within as well as from with. 
out the C.1.0. Murray wanted to put his 
side of the case before the New Yo 
press, so that its writers could weigh the 
conflicting tales left in the peace talks’ 
wake. 
One of his questioners asked whether 
the I.L.G.W. editorial indicated that this | 
union—among the strongest affiliated with 
Lewis’ group—was pulling away from the 
C.1.0. Murray would not answer; Dy. 
binsky’s spokesmen do not answer clear. 
ly when they are asked about it, for they 
don’t know. There have been and still are 
differences as to tactic and policy within 
the C.1.0. leadership, just as there are 
in the Federation hierarchy. This in itself 
is not a serious threat to Lewis. Whether 
resentment at the negotiations’ failure ex- 
tends into the ranks of the I.L.G.W. and 
of other unions, and becomes serious 
enough to halt financial and other sup- 
port, is the vital question to be answered 
in time. 
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Judge Otis Regrets 


What is a labor dispute? The answer is 
important because it determines how and 
whether Federal labor laws apply to spe- 
cific situations. In Kansas City, a three- 
judge Federal court decided that a legal | 
dispute may exist only between employer 
and employe; that if a union does not rep- 
resent an employer’s workers, then the 





P epper: In New Jersey last week 15,000 citizens 
cheered the broadcast declarations of Gov.-elect A. 
Harry Moore (left) and Mayor Frank Hague that the 
C.1.0.s ‘Red menace’ would never endanger Jersey 





Wide World 





Acme 


City. During a previous denunciation of Mayor Hague 
by Arthur Garfield Hays (right), a woman invaded 
Station WEVD, threw pepper into the liberal lawyer's 
eyes, and cried: ‘That’s a lie.’ 
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UNDERWOO 


DUAL TOUCH TUNING 


The Crowning Achievement of the 
Typewriter Leader of the World 


lex Again Underwood leads 
&Y Ze the field...this time with 
i ~ an entirely new business 
sey typewriter that defies tradi- 
tion in its design and chal- 
lenges all machines to 
match its performance. It’s the new 
Underwood Master!... The new Under- 
wood Master gives you Dual Touch 
Tuning. Instead of a single adjust- 
ment for touch, the Master offers two 
...one that permits individual tuning 


Master of Touch 


ADVANCED STYLING 





of each key to the finger tips; the 
other, keyboard controlled, varies the 
tension of all keys at the will of the 
operator...The new Underwood 
Master offers a completely sealed back, 
providing maximum pro- 

AX I/7L tection against dust and 
- Y7Z assures even quieter op- 
AS 27 eration. Typing visibility 

; is 100 per cent complete 
...See the new Under- 
wood Master. Check its exclusive fea- 
tures ~ by point. Note how its 
general performance has been placed 
on a new and higher standard. Then 
remember that the Master is one of 


Master of Speed 


WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER 


SEALED ACTION FRAMI 


V& three models that Under- 
~ san "4 wood offers to American 
ni % business. Telephone for 

a free demonstration on 
your own work in your 





Master of Typemanship 
own office. 


Every Underwood Typewriter is backed 
by nation-wide, company-owned 
service facilities. 


Typewriter Division 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
Typewriters...Accounting Machines...Adding Ma- 
chines...Carbon Paper, Ribbons and other Supplies 
One Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
Sales and Service Everywhere 
Underwood Elliott Fisher SpeedstheWorld’s Business 


Copyright 1938, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
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union can have no dispute with the em- 
ployer. 

In that decision Nell Donnelly (Donnel- 
ly Garment Co., maker of “Nelly Don” 
clothes) and her lawyer-husband, ex-Sen. 
James A. Reed of Missouri, won another 
bout with the Roosevelt administration. 
They had resisted the NRA’s efforts to 
compel unionization of Mrs. Donnelly’s 
company; since last summer, they had 
fought off an International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers drive. 

The immediate question was whether 
the Norris-La Guardia Act’s prohibitions 
against Federal injunctions in labor dis- 
putes applied to the Donnelly case. Be- 
cause none of Mrs. Donnelly’s 1,300-odd 
employes belonged to the I.L.G.W., she 
and an independent association of her 
employes contended that no dispute ex- 
isted and that she was entitled to an in- 
junction against the union. Frank P. 
Walsh, the opposing attorney, maintained 
that the union’s demand for recognition, 
and the company’s refusal, constituted a 
valid dispute; therefore, under the Norris- 
La Guardia Act, the Federal courts could 
not enjoin the union. 

Two of three sitting judges agreed with 
Mrs. Donnelly. District Judge Merrill E. 
Otis dissented in an opinion remarkable 
for its flights into current politics and per- 
sonalities. 

Judge Otis thought that Congress, in 
passing the act, meant to broaden the 
previous definition of labor disputes so as 
to include situations like the Donnelly 
case. To understand Congress’ intentions, 
he wrote, one had to examine the act’s 
background. 

“In that background .. . is a figure sin- 
ister or saintly—the reader may take his 
choice—the figure of Prof. Felix Frank- 
furter of the Harvard Law School. From 
High Olympus, more than once, he has 
moved the pawns upon the nation’s chess- 
board, and, it is whispered, on occasion has 
even sought to check the King. In part it 
was he who wrote the law . . . Whatever 
else one may think of this Jupiter, cer- 
tainly it will be believed that he knew 
what he meant when he wrote.” 

Because the Donnelly case originally in- 
cluded a question on the act’s constitution- 
ality, the union appeal from the majority 
finding will go directly to the Supreme 
Court. 





McLaughlin, Arbiter 


Ever since Edward F. McGrady left 
Federal service six months ago to take 
charge of the Radio Corp. of America’s 
labor relations, President Roosevelt has 
searched the country for an Assistant Sec- 
retary of Labor fitted to the administra- 
tion’s requirements. These were exacting. 
With the C.1.0. and the A.F. of L. at each 
other’s throats, and neither faction overly 
fond of Secretary Perkins, the President 


had to find a labor figure acceptable to 
both sides. 

Four great unions affiliated with neither 
group offered the only field for selection. 
Last week Mr. Roosevelt turned to the 
railway brotherhoods and picked his man. 

Once a Union Pacific fireman, Charles 
McLaughlin of Omaha has been a vice 
president of the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen and Enginemen since 1910 
and a successful arbitrator with railway 
boards of mediation since World War days. 
Whether or not he equals McGrady’s rec- 
ord as a Federal peacemaker, he has one 
thing in his favor: he has worked unob- 
trusively in the West, and no one to speak 
of in national labor or political circles 
knows him well enough to hold any grudges. 





The Recession 


Who or What Is to Blame? 
People of 8 Cities Offer Ideas 


What does the man in the street think 
is responsible for the recession—business 
management, Washington policies, or 
trade-union activities? The following are 
replies from NEWSWEEK correspondents 
in selected cities: 

Cleveland: Many people hold the Fed- 
eral Government is at fault because of 
what they term unsound government 
financial policies which deter new invest- 
ments. The corporation-profits tax and 
the rising national debt also are men- 
tioned. Others place the blame squarely 
on the shoulders of management. They 
feel the administration has been ham- 
strung in its efforts to correct certain 
alleged economic abuses by the refusal 
of industry to accept wholeheartedly the 
letter and spirit of the Wagner Act. 

Detroit: The rank and file of labor 
blame big business, but they don’t believe 
that industrialists brought the recession 
on intentionally to discredit the adminis- 
tration. They feel the motor industry 
would make and sell cars if it could. But 
once hit by the slump, the auto companies 
got scared and laid off men faster than 
was warranted. In labor’s opinion, the 
President is preventing the recession from 
becoming worse, and he will get the credit 
if the recession is broken. 

Galveston: Blame is variously placed. 
Many smaller retailers hold manufacturers 
are responsible for the unwarranted ad- 
vances in commodity prices when re- 
covery seemed on the way. A large num- 
ber of individuals think the turmoil with- 
in the ranks of labor and the lack of 
means to insure stability of labor con- 
tracts are largely responsible. They feel 
that radical tendencies in some labor 
unions have been a contributing factor. 
On the other hand, union members gen- 
erally insist the blame lies at the door of 


| 
ee 


big business, or at least some sections of 
it. They say that certain elements in big 
business realize Roosevelt can’t last fop. 
ever and are willing to risk trade fp. 
cession and another depression if they 
can discredit the President, being jp. 
different to the fate of the great mags 
of the people. 

Kansas City: A good many workers 
here believe the bosses are staging a sit. 
down strike of their own by not hiring 
them and by adopting two- and _ three. 
day weeks to break the unions. Many. 
too, are dissatisfied over the rift between 
the C.L.O. and the A.F. of L. Some say 
Green and Lewis ought to get together 
or get out. 

Pittsburgh: Workmen claim that capital 
is sitting down on the job. The steelwork- 
ers and coal miners maintain that there 
are orders in plants and mines which are 
not being placed. Very little blame is 
being put on the administration. 

San Francisco: Nonunion workers feel 
that the explanation of the recession jis 
that prices are too high. Only a small per- 
centage think that there is a deliberate 
plot on the part of business. 

St. Louis: Labor believes that business 
got together to crack down on the ad- 
ministration and the unions alike, that 
employers were getting a_ bellyful of 
Roosevelt and of the unions and decided 
to call a halt. Labor believes that big 
business is trying to embarrass the ad- 
ministration. 

Seattle: There is a sharp divergence of 
opinion. Some maintain that high retail 
prices are responsible. Others say that 
labor, rather than business, should take 
the blame because of frequent strikes, the 
failure of the A.F. of L. and the C.LO. 
to settle their quarrels, and the failure of 
the administration to prevent the Michi- 
gan sit-downs from getting out of hand. 








*112’ 
Hudson Builds a Car ‘to Lead 
Way Out of the Slump’ 


The Big Three—Ford, Chevrolet, Ply- 
mouth—did 58 per cent of the passenger 
automobile business in 1937. 

As automobiles have become more uni- 
form in equipment, appearance, and price, 
other manufacturers have eyed—and even 
approached with moderate-priced models— 
the field that Ford once dominated and 
now shares with General Motors and 
Chrysler. 

Among these was the Hudson Motor 
Car Co., selling its Terraplane for $60 or 
$70 more than the de luxe models of Chev- 
rolet, Ford, and Plymouth. But neither 
the Terraplane nor any other of the me- 
dium-priced machines has seriously chal- 
lenged the Big Three. 

In dailies throughout the nation last 
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A Foresgn News Service CONSCIOUS + Of its 


In France 


Edgar Ansel 
Mowrer 





In the 
British Isles 


William H. 


Stoneman 





In Germany 


Weailace R. Deuel 





In Italy 


Frank A. Smothers 





Roving Europe 


John T. Whitaker 





In Washington 


James T. 
Williams, Jr. 





Responsibility 


Forry years Aco the first worldwide news- 
gathering organization to be established by 
any American newspaper was founded by The 
Chicago Daily News. 

Its purpose, from that day to this, has been 
to inform with accuracy, with speed, with un- 
questioned reliability; to gather the news first- 
hand and independently; to write clearly; to 
interpret with keen analysis and sound judg- 
ment; in short, to appreciate and respect its 
responsibility to readers. 

‘Today, with so much happening abroad that 
does and will affect America—with the drums 
of dictators rolling and revolutions driving peo- 
ple to death, with war undeclared outmocking 
war declared, with the poison of propaganda 
and the denial of peace so prevalent — these 
foreign correspondents are more than ever rec- 
ognizing the necessity for objective and unbiased 
news... for cool and level-headed reporting. 

They recall the Pulitzer Prize awards, cita- 
tions “for distinguished service in the cause of 
foreign journalism,” and governmental com- 
mendation “for frequently performing service 
of value to the American people” won by their 
work through the years. 

In the same spirit they carry on, this day 


and the days to come. 


Iu China 


A. T. Steele 


In China 


Reginald 


Sweetland 


In Austria 


M. W. Fodor 


In Spain 


Richard Mowrer 


In Mexico 


Harry Nicholls 


In the 
Philippines 


Walter Robb 
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week appeared “teaser” advertisements 
headed: “A new car coming in the lowest 
price field.” There was no signature. Along 
with guesses as to the manufacturer’s iden- 
tity were estimates on how far he could 
cut below Big Three prices. There also 
were rumors that one of the Big Three 
was about to compete with the “lowest- 
priced” Willys. Even in gossipy Detroit it- 
self it was not generally known that the 
advertiser was Hudson. 

Formal identification came at a press 
conference in Detroit attended by more 
than 100 editors and publishers. Hudson’s 
president, Adam Edward Barit, announced 
the new model and said its production 
meant doubling the present 6,000-man 





keting will be done through 3,500 domestic 
and 1,500 foreign Hudson dealers, who 
will now cater to a wide range of income 
classes. 

On Thursday, when prices were released, 
it became apparent that the 112 was de- 
signed to compete not so much with the 
regular as with the de luxe models of the 
Big Three. Detroit price for a standard 
coupé was given as $694, somewhat under 
the Big Three’s de luxe coupés, but almost 
$50 above the cheaper models and $80 
dearer than the Ford 60. Sedan prices were 
$25 above the Big Three regulars and $38 
to $48 under the de luxe prices. A Vic- 
toria four-passenger coupé, first such model 
introduced into the low-price field, sells 


Wide World 


Hudson’s new car means employment for 6,000 more workers 


working force and spending $11,000,000 ad- 
ditional for tools and development. 

“The automobile industry was credited 
a few years ago with leading the way to- 
ward an upward trend in business,” Barit 
said before he unveiled his new product. 
“If the automobile industry was able to 
lead the way out of the depression, it 
seems reasonable to expect it to do some- 
thing about leading the way out of the re- 
cession.” 

What the guests saw was the Hudson 
112, which takes its designation from its 
wheelbase length. With a streamlined all- 
steel body not unlike the Terraplane in 
appearance, it has an over-all length of 
187% inches (compared with de luxe 
Ford’s 18914, de luxe Chevrolet’s 185 3/16, 
Plymouth’s 194 3/16). A one-piece front- 
hinged hood covers an 83-horsepower, six- 
cylinder motor. Hydraulic brakes are sup- 
plemented by two mechanical reserve 
braking systems. President Barit, who for 
all but twenty of his 48 years has worked 
for Hudson, called his new product “the 
roomiest car in the low-priced field.” Mar- 


for $740. The fourth model, a convertible 
brougham, has not yet been priced. 

In 1929, when it had 61% per cent of the 
passenger business, Hudson manufactured 
300,000 units. In 1937 production was 110-, 
000 units. The new 112, already moving 
down the assembly line, will utilize some 
of Hudson’s available capacity. 
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Erie Bonds 
Chairman of RFC Criticizes 
C. & O.’s Attitude 





Monday of last week Erie Railroad 
bonds, listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, suffered a sudden and severe price 
collapse. The refunding 5s of 1975 de- 
clined from 42 to 26, and other Erie issues 
fell as much as 1634 points. 

A brief announcement, issued after a 
directors’ meeting, caused the sinking 
spell: “Officers reported inability of the 
company to meet conditions imposed by 


=__ 


the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
the Reconstruction Finance Corp. for the 
proposed loan of $6,006,000. Without the 
proposed loan from the RFC, the cash 
available to meet interest coupons due to. 
day, matured bills for materials and sup- 
plies, pay rolls, and other operating ex. 
penses, is insufficient.” In other words, the 
railroad was defaulting on $1,849,000 jp. 
terest due on five bond issues. 


Background 

Statisticians studying Erie 
might have anticipated some such de. 
velopment. From 1931 through 1936 the 
2,400-mile system earned its fixed charges 
in only two years. In the first eleven 
months of 1937 net operating income 
amounted to $13,569,000, compared with 
$15,068,000 in the same period the year 
before. 

This dark picture brightened temporar. 
ily when the ICC on Dec. 29 approved the 
RFC loan to the Erie. But the ICC gaye 
its approval only on condition that the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, which owns 
$45,000,000 of Erie capital stock, either 
guarantee the loan or put up securities as 
collateral for it. The C. & O.’s directors re- 
fused to accept either of these alternatives, 
maintaining that, in view of the uncertain- 
ties of the general business situation, their 
chief duty to the public and to their securi- 
ty holders was to maintain the C. & O.’s re- 
sources unimpaired. 

Jesse Jones, chairman of the RFC, an- 
grily criticized the C. & O. for this atti- 
tude: “Failure of the Erie Railroad Co. to 
pay its bond interest . . . is due entirely to 
refusal by the Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
way Co. to assist the Erie . . . It is well 
known that the C. & O. is easily able to 
assist the Erie in this small way, and its 
failure to do so brings into serious ques- 
tion its right to own control of the road 
... The only thing I can assume is that 
they [the C. & O.] want to see the Erie go 
into receivership and come out of it with 
the C. & O. still in control and the Erie 
with much less fixed charges.” 

Jones asserted emphatically that his 
agency wouldn’t make the Erie loan un- 
less the C. & O. meets the ICC’s require- 
ments. “If the C. & O. is unwilling to 
nurture its own child, I do not see 
why the government should.” As far as 
he is concerned, he said, “the matter is 
closed.” 





Significance 

The Erie’s default doesn’t necessitate 
immediate bankruptcy for the road, be- 
cause its bonds have a six-month grace 
period. In the C. & O.’s refusal to come to 
the rescue, some observers see a_ willing- 
ness to let rail finances appear as black as 
possible in order to convince the ICC of 
the urgent need for granting freight-rate 
increases. Unless rates are boosted sub- 
stantially, experts believe, not only the 
Erie but also a number of other weak roads 
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will have to start reorganization proceed- 
ings—swelling the already impressive total 
of 28 per cent of American railroad mile- 
age in bankruptcy. 


WEEK IN BUSINESS 
Philanthropy 


In the last seven years, gifts for various 
purposes in New York, Chicago, Washing- 
ton, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Boston 
have exceeded a billion dollars, according 
to the John Price Jones Corp. Despite the 
business recession, the corporation’s “index 
of philanthropy” shows a rising trend for 
1937. The largest single donation last year 
was a bequest of $50,000,000 in the will of 
Charles Hayden, New York financier, to 
be used for “the education of boys and 
young men and their moral, mental, and 
physical well-being.” 


Mail-Order Prices 


For several years farmers and other 
dwellers of the outer reaches have taken 
one look at mounting prices in their new 
Sears-Roebuck and Montgomery Ward cat- 
alogues—and promptly ordered from the 
dog-eared previous edition. Last week 
thrifty mail-order shoppers were ready to 
buy from the latest books. Both Mont- 
gomery and Sears announced price re- 
ductions on scattered items averaging be- 
tween 5 and 10 per cent, and ranging as 
high as 30 per cent on some textiles and 40 
per cent on a few rugs. Mail-order tire 
prices were reduced from 3 to 14 per cent, 
but no reductions were announced for the 
firms’ retail stores, where higher trade-in 
allowances are becoming necessary. 


Taxes 


Income-tax blanks are now available for 
the returns which must be filed by Mar. 15. 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue Helver- 
ing announced that all internal-revenue 
collections last year yielded a billion dol- 
lars more than in 1936 and exceeded those 
of any previous fiscal year except 1920. 
During 1937 the bureau investigated 68,910 
income-tax returns and verified 8,627,518 
information returns. Almost 3,000 new em- 
ployes were added to the collectors’ offices. 


Carry-over 

The House tax-revision subcommittee 
has tentatively agreed on a modification of 
the capital gains and losses levy that, had 
it been effective in 1936, would have saved 
taxpayers about $24,000,000. Net capital 
losses are divided into two categories: 
those incurred on sale of assets held for 
one year or less and on assets held for 
more than a year. Short-term losses not 
in excess of the taxpayer’s other net in- 
come may be carried over into the follow- 
ing year to apply against short-term cap- 
ital gains. Long-term losses up to $2,000, 
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@ through **Unspoiled’Europe.*’ Small groups 
for students and teachers in company of 
T European students. See much more and N 
Ne ae much less. 10 wk. all inc. trips inc. 
steamer from $298. General and specialized 0 
Rit available. Write for free booklet W. E 
SITA, 2929 B’way (opp. Columbia), N.Y.C. 


EUROPE $65 MEXICO $30 


Via freighter, the pleasant way thousands travel. 
Large outside rooms; good meals. 65 days to England, 
Belgium, Holland, Cuba, Mexico, $180. Hundreds 
of others. Prove you can afford to travel. Get the 
ONLY COMPLETE booklet listing ALL freighter trips. 
Send 25'cents (coin or stamps) HARIAN PUBLICA- 
TIONS, Dept. DF, 270 Lafayette St., New York City. 




















SWITZERLAN 


| Spee from mediocrity this year. Enjoy a heart- ty 
warming, soul-satisfying vacation in Switzerland. Learn 

what courtesy and hospitality really mean. Return to America 
with a rejuvenated outlook inspired by the majesty of the Swiss 
Alps, the scintillation of the lakes, the charm and quaintness 


Your dollar is worth 42% more since the devaluation of the 


franc. Railroad fares have been reduced as much as 45%. No 
visas, no money formalities. Ask your travel agent or write for 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 
475 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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MISSISSIPPI 


THE WHITE HOUSK, Biloxi, Mississippi. Finest 
resort hotel on Mississippi Gulf Coast. 18 hole golf 
course, boating, fishing, other sports. Laxurious 
accommodations, tempting food & excellent service 
American Plan (incl. meals) JOHN T. WHITE, Mor. 


NEW YORK 
ALLERTON CLUB RESIDENCES NEW YORK 
Rates from #2 daily — $11 weekly. 3 mid- 


town locations. For Booklet write Midston 
House, Room 114, Madison Ave. at 38th St. 
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CROSSWORD 
LEXICON 


A Sensational New Game Hit is here! 
Overnight, CROSSWORD LEXICON has 
become a Great Game Craze throughout 
America! Unlimited speed and excitement are com- 
bined with Crosswords and Cards— its endless 
variety and good fun will keep you playing CROSS- 
WORD LEXICON night after night! For from 2 to 
7 players. Price, 50 cents 


MONOPOLY, World-Wide Leader in Games! More 
Real Exciting Fun than any other game! Sets, $2 to $25. 
Also Boake Carter’s Star Reporter, Crossword Anagrams, 
Lowell Thomas’ World Cruise Game, Rook, Flinch, etc. 
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READING THEM 
EACH WEEK 


Newsweek’s commentators lend 
new interest and color to the 
news in their respective fields. 
Make it a habit to read them 
each week .. . you'll find each 
of their columns enjoyable, sat- 
isfying—giving a clearer un- 
derstanding of the world today. 


Raymond Moley 


“Perspective” 


George Jean Nathan 


“Theatre Week” 


Sinclair Lewis 


“Book Week” 
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as under the present provisions, are de- 
ductible from other net income. Under the 
new plan, however, the balance over $2,000 
could be applied against the next year’s 
long-term gains. 


Lower Fares 


Major transatlantic steamship lines last 
week announced fare reductions of from 
$34.50 in third class to $51.50 in tourist 
class for off-season crossings. 


Another Step 


James J. (Gene) Tunney, former heavy- 
weight boxing champion who last Novem- 
ber became a director of the New York 
Morris Plan Industrial Bank, is now chair- 
man of the board of the American Distill- 
ing Co. Previously he was a director of the 
firm and also of its parent company, the 
American Commercial Alcohol Corp. 


Trends 


Advertising in 1937 reached the highest 
level since 1930 and gained 5.7 per cent 
over 1936. Compilations by Printer’s Ink 
show the greatest gain in radio advertising, 
with billboards, magazines, farm papers, 
and newspapers following in that order. 
Newspaper advertising was 12 per cent 
below the 1928-1932 normal. All gains in 
the general index were made in the first 
three quarters of the year, with rough es- 
timates of the final quarter showing a 2.2 
per cent decrease. Advertising Age points 
out that its index of newspaper advertising 
in the final week of 1937 registered the 
first gain over 1936 after eight consecu- 
tive weeks of losses. 


€ Carloadings of revenue freight last year 
were 5.4 per cent greater than in 1936. 
Gains of 17, 15.7, and 6.7 per cent in the 
first, second, and third quarters respective- 
ly were offset by a decrease of 10.9 per cent 
in the fourth quarter, according to the 
Association of American Railroads. Thir- 
teen shippers’ advisory boards have esti- 
mated that first-quarter loadings this year 
will be 8.3 per cent below the same period 
in 1937. Three of the thirteen boards—the 
Pacific Coast, the Northwest, and the 
Atlantic Coast—anticipate an increase. 
Carloadings for the last week in 1937 were 
0.7 per cent lower than the previous week 
and 22.3 per cent under a year ago. 


© Total engineering contracts awarded in 
1937, as compiled by the Engineering 
News-Record, gained 4 per cent over 1936. 
Contracts in the first week of 1938 were 22 
per cent above the same week in 1937. 
Public projects for last year dropped be- 
low 1936, but contracts awarded in private 
work increased 48 per cent. 


€ Estimates of steel production for this 
week advanced to 27.8 per cent of capacity 
—2.2 points above last week, and 51.0 points 
below the corresponding period a year ago. 


— 
According to the American Iron and Steel 
Institute, steel output last month was the 
smallest total since September 1934. Pro. 
duction for 1937 was 4,804,513 tons or 8.85 
per cent below the 1929 record output and 
5.77 per cent over 1936. 


* For the first eleven months of 1937, ey. 
ports of iron and steel increased 363 per 
cent in quantity and 13.8 per cent in valye 
over the same period in 1929. Exports were 
191.5 per cent greater in quantity and 169 
per cent higher in value than in 1936, 


© The Commodity Exchange, Inc., reported 
the most active volume of trading in 1937 
in raw silk, hides, copper, lead, and zine 
since futures trading in these commodities 
began in this country. The turnover jp 
rubber futures was more than twice as 
great as 1936 and the highest since 1934, 


“ Secretary of Commerce Roper reports 
that retail sales, amounting to more than 
$40,000,000,000, increased 6.5 per cent in 
1937 over 1936. The National Retail Dry 
Goods Association announces that its sur- 
vey of retail sales showed an increase of 
54 per cent for 1937. Dollar volume was 
14 per cent below the 1929 all-time high. 


© Transactions on the New York Stock 
Exchange in 1937 were 86,000,000 shares 
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below 1936 but were better than in 1934 
and 1935. 





AVIATION 





White House Finally 
Solves the Riddle of Federal 
Air-Line Control—Maybe 


Pat McCarran, Nevada’s hefty, bushy- 
haired Senator, came out of the White 
House last week a badly puzzled man. If 
he could believe what he had just heard 
from the President, he was going to write 
another aviation bill. 

The present Air Mail Law, passed in 
1934 after the Post Office canceled all its 
air-mail contracts, provided that a com- 
mission of inquiry recommend a _ perma- 
nent air policy. In the winter of 1935 this 
“Federal Aviation Commission” with what 
it thought was full White House approval 
—urged that control of all civil flying be 
placed under a permanent and independ- 


ent board. McCarran had already intro- | 


duced bills along those lines. For a few 
brief weeks, everything looked rosy. 

Then the President transmitted the 
FAC recommendations to Congress with 
a message urging control, not by a sepa- 
rate bureau, but by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Rumor was that argu- 
ments by Joseph Eastman, Eugene Vidal, 
and the President’s son Elliott had pro- 
duced the swing in the White House 
policy. 

Patiently Senator McCarran set about 
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Acme 


Sen. Pat McCarran, rewrite man 


preparing bills to put control of air-line 
franchises, rates, and safety under the 
ICC. With wide air-line backing, he se- 
cured favorable committee reports in the 
Senate. House committees approved paral- 
lel bills. In the final days of the 1937 
regular session, only the threat of a 
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filibuster by Senator McKellar (who was 


backing a bill to strengthen Post Office 
control) kept the McCarran measures 
from a Senate vote. Most observers were 
confident they would have passed. 

Meanwhile a flood of other aviation 
bills had appeared in both houses. In Sep- 
tember, the President set up a committee 
of assistant heads of a half-dozen Cabinet 
departments to report to him on aviation 
policy. During the special session, various 
Congressmen introduced bills to place 
transoceanic air lines under the Maritime 
Commission. 

Then last week the President called to 
the White House McCarran and Repre- 
sentative Lea, co-sponsor of one of the 
Senator’s bills. The interdepartmental 
committee had reported for—of all things 
—a separate aeronautical commission with 
complete say over all civil flying. Such, 
the two callers gathered, would now get 
full Presidential blessing. Senator Mc- 
Carran went back to his office to start 
work on legislation modernizing the bills 
he had introduced in 1934. 

Baffled air-line executives, anxious for 
any change that would insure air-transport 
stability and stave off threats of inter-air- 
line throatcutting, said a separate commis- 
sion was all right with them. Only trouble: 
the President wants the new body respon- 
sible to him, not to Congress. That’s liable 
to throw the aviation problem into the 
general realignment-of-bureau battle and 
hold up action for months, meanwhile 
leaving aviation control scattered, as it 
now is, among the Commerce Department, 
Post Office Department, and ICC. 


AVIATION 


To Down Under 


Pan American Airways quietly opened a 
spur line last week that was almost twice 
as long as any transcontinental air route 
in the United States. Wednesday the China 
Clipper lifted off San Francisco Bay, her 
cargo holds jammed with an extra half 
ton of air express. Five evenings later an- 
other Pan American flying boat landed in 
the long inlet of Auckland’s harbor, and 
New Zealand began thinking of itself as 
“less than a week from New York.” Auck- 
land cinemas were showing newsreels of 
the Panay sinking. Auckland merchants 
were dressing store windows with the lates 
American dress goods, radios, and type- 
writers. Auckland importers were poring 
over new samples, catalogues, and sales 
literature. 

In New York, Pan American announced 
details: for the time being planes will fly 
once every two weeks; service will be for 
express only ($3.45 per pound from San 
Francisco) ; goods will be transshipped at 
Honolulu and flown southward on the 
Samoan Clipper every other Saturday. 
Stops will be made at Kingman Reef and 
at Pago Pago, Samoa. 


NOTES 


‘Routine’ 


Cynics used to call the United States 
Navy mock-modest when it referred to 
flights of whole patrol squadrons to Hawaii 
as “routine transfers of equipment.” Even 
after the third such feat last summer that 
“routine” label caused mild jeering among 
airmen who knew how carefully the Navy 
prepared each crossing. Last week, though, 
the Navy stopped all that talk for good: 
Jan. 19 no less than eighteen new twin- 
engined Consolidated bombers would leave 
San Diego for Pearl Harbor. In July or 
August another dozen would follow. In 
November a third squadron of twelve 
bombers would bring the year’s total to 
$2 planes. 


Heliwm 


“The Hindenburg disaster didn’t prove 
airships unsafe. In fact, by causing Ameri- 
ca to lift its ban on helium exports it has 
served to make airships the safest of all 
aircraft.” Thus Zeppelin enthusiasts sum 
up their arguments for the return of 
badly shaken public confidence. The Zep- 
pelin company’s American agents have an- 
nounced that the Hindenburg’s sister ship, 
LZ-130, will be launched in May and make 
its first flight to Lakehurst early in June. 
Fifteen to eighteen round trips are sched- 
uled for 1938. Since the new ship will be 
inflated with helium, heavier than hydro- 
gen, it will carry only 40 passengers against 
the Hindenburg’s quota of 70. Another 


ship, LZ-131, to be launched late in 1939, 


will be enough larger to accommodate at 
least 80. 
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PATCHY BALDNESS—ITCHING SCALP 


Persistent use of Glover's Mange Medicine and 
systematic Massage gets ny This scalp treatment 

has been famous for over a 
half century. Try it! To 
cleanse the scalp and remove 
the Medicine's piney odor, 
shampoo with Glover's 
Medicated Soap. All Drug- 
gists sell Glover's. 
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“Fore!” Golf balls sail through the air (with the greatest 
| of ease) every single day in the year in warm, dry, sunny 
| Phoenix. Here, on unexcelled, sporty courses, your score 
will sink to a new low and your enthusiasm rise to a new 
| high. Clear, sparkling days and a dry, mild, exhilarating 

climate, make the Valley of the Sun a sportsman’s Utopia. 

If horses are your hobby, you'll glory in brisk canters/over 

cactus-studded desert trails, or mile-a-minute polo on splen- 

did fields. There's fast tennis, too, on palin- lined courts, and 

badminton, archery and skeet shooting to add to your fun. 

You can angle for the finny tribe in bubbling streams or 

canyon-walled lakes, and hunt big game and birds i in desert 

and mountain\ strongholds. Carry on with your favorite 
outdoor sport in the carefree Valley of the Sun this winter. 

Modern accommodations, ik Phoenix ‘and the surrounding 

towns of Glendale Mesa, Buckeye! Tempe, Chandler and 

Wickenburg, include ' hotels, apartments, bungalows, dude 

ranches and desert inns\, Living‘ costs are happily moderate. 
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Transcontinental _ 
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by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Mixing, Not Blending 


aaa may be power, but 
power is not knowledge. This is being at- 
tested, these days, in Washington, where 
the unhappy ability of members of the Ad- 
ministration to stir up class feeling by ve- 
hement utterances is completely over- 
shadowed by their unfortunate lack of a 
sense of direction in the face of major 
economic problems. 

For more than two years it has become 
increasingly apparent that this Adminis- 
tration is incapable of deciding which of 
two diametrically opposed economic pol- 
icies to follow. These conflicting policies, 
the policy of Enforced Atomization and the 
policy of Concentration and Control (to 
borrow a great phrase used by Van Hise 
nearly 30 years ago in his epoch-making 
book), have been discussed many times 
before on this page. But now that the 
events of the past two weeks have re- 
vealed the Administration’s indecision over 
them in all its terrifying nakedness, a re- 
examination seems to be called for. 


"These who favor Enforced Atom- 
ization see in the growth of large industrial 
units a thing essentially dangerous, not to 
say evil. They claim that the growth of 
most great corporations is not due to in- 
creased efficiency, but that they have been 
created, as the President said in his mes- 


sage to Con ‘for the sake of securi- 
iés profits, financial control, the suppres- 


sion of competition and the ambition of 
power over others.” They would therefore 
break up such concentration, atomize it 
into small units and then have the govern- 
ment police those units, with the object 
of creating a completely flexible competi- 
tive system which would work without 
much intervention by government. This 
point of view is held by many leading 
statesmen and students of public affairs, 
including Borah, Brandeis, and a number 
of satellites of these men, chiefly young 
lawyers who are operating in responsible 
positions in Washington. 

Those who advocate Concentration and 
Control, on the other hand, start from the 
premise that there is nothing inherently 
virtuous about competition, that it is jus- 
tified only in so far as it promotes social 
progress and efficiency and that the gov- 
ernment should encourage concerted ac- 
tion where that best serves the public and 
competition where that best serves the 
public. They would subject large industrial 
units to rigid financial supervision, police 


them in order to eliminafe unfair competi- 
tion and then work with them to insure the 
stable and continuous operation of the ma- 
chinery of production and distribution. 
It is easy to see that the early New Deal 
—with its emphasis gn agricultural and 
industrial planning arfd its regulation of 
the issuance and sale of securities—was 
dominated by the thegry of Concentration 
and Control. It was, in fact, the fulfillment 
of the Theodore Roosevelt-Van Hise pro- 


gressivism of 1912. But in the past tu, 


years there has been a shift in emphasis. 
And this shift has not jtaken the form of a 
complete repudiation of Concentration and 
Control, but of an endless wavering be- 
tween the two policies. 

It appeared in the tax bill in 1935, when 
corporate bigness was definitely discrimi- 
nated against. It appeared in the Adminis- 
tration’s advocacy of the Wagner Act, 
which stemmed from the conflicting desire 
to foster collective forms of action. It ap- 
peared in 1936 when, despite their com- 
mon origin, the platform of the Demo- 
cratic party favored Concentration and 
Control and the President’s Acceptance 
Speech championed Enforced Atomization. 
It appeared in the Supreme Court fight 
when the President hesitated to state 
which of these two economic policies he 
intended to enforce through his mastery of 
the Court. It appears in the incongruity 
between the philosophy of the President’s 
message and the philosophy of the Jackson 
and Ickes speeches to which he gave ap- 
proval. And now it appears even more glar- 
ingly in the President’s remarks the day 
after his message, favoring a return to the 
theory of Concentration and Control. 

John Dickinson, who preceded Mr. Jack- 
son as Assistant Attorney General in 
charge of antitrust cases, believed in Con- 
centration and Control. Jackson is an 
atomizer with a vengeance. Donald Rich- 
berg, who is still a potent intellectual in- 
fluence in the White House, is for Con- 
centration and Control. Mr. Corcoran and 
Mr. Cohen are devoted disciples of the 
atomistic Justice Brandeis. 


Asuinitnction policy lurches back 
and forth according to the ascendency of 
one crowd or the other. For the President 
is unwilling to choose between them. 

It is my settled conviction that, if left 
to himself, he would favor Concentration 
and Control. But he has clung to the be- 
lief that he can blend the two philosophies, 
by persuasion and skillful compromise. The 
last three years have proved that he can- 
not blend them. He can merely mix them. 
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And in that futile attempt to reconcile the 
irreconcilable, lies the basic trouble he ; is 
having with business. 

In this world, bitterness, hatred and ap. 
tagonism do not always arise from inbom 
propensities. They much more frequently 
come from a failure of understanding, from 
indecision and from mutual impatience 
Perhaps both government and _ business | 





have been too quick to interpret a state of ' 
bewilderment as an attitude of antagonism, | 


Winaat. for example, does the fol. 
lowing passage from the message to Cop. 
gress express—bitter hostility or hopeless 
confusion? Detailing the bad practices he 
intends to outlaw, the President said: 
“They include high-pressure salesmanship 
which creates cycles of overproduction 
within given industries and consequent re. 
cessions in production until such time as 
the surplus is consumed; the use of patent 
laws to enable larger corporations to main. 
tain high prices and withhold from the 
public the advantage of the progress of 
science; unfair competition which drives 
the smaller producer out of business |o- 
cally, regionally or even on a_ national 
scale; intimidation of local or state goy- 
ernment to prevent the enactment of laws 
for the protection of labor by threatening 





to move elsewhere; the shifting of actual 
production from one locality or region to 
another in pursuit of the cheapest wage 
scale.” 

Is it intended to be a verbal grimace in 
the direction of business? Is it intended to 
convey the impression that all these prac- 
tices can be controlled through legislation’ 
Does it mean that by legal hocus-pocus the 
antitrust laws can be twisted to apply to 
them, that they can regulate 
sure salesmanship” or determine when and 
where human beings will buy new cars and 
turn in their old ones? Or does it imply 
recognition of the fact that some of our 
most troublesome problems cannot be 
solved through rigid legislation and _ that 
they can be met only through some form 
of industrial cooperation supervised by the 
government? 

Nobody knows. 


As Mr. Paul T. Homan says: “One may 


be compelled to travel with skippers hav- | 


ing . . . defective navigating instruments 
and indefinite ports of call. But one can- 
not be expected to be very happy about it.” 

It may be assumed that the Administra- 
tion wants to restore certainty and confi- 
dence. But only one man can stop it from 
running about in dizzying circles and trip- 
ping over its own feet. And that man’s 
wise and wholly humane social purposes, 
which are shared by millions of his fellow 
citizens, cannot be attained by an attempt 
to create a world that never existed except 
in the mind of Adam Smith or by a blank 
refusal to adopt a coherent, consistent pro- 
gram for purifying and modernizing our 
competitive system. 
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New One -lonner 


ECONOMY TO ONE-TON RANGE 


Though low in price, the One- 


Many operators of hauling and 
delivery units have asked Ford to 
build a unit that would handle one- 
ton loads with the same proved per- 
formance and economy that Ford V-8 
units of larger and smaller capacities 
bring to their respective fields. Re- 
sult: The new Ford V-8 One-Tonner. 

The One-Tonner has a 122-inch 
wheelbase. It has been designed to 
take advantage of the unusually eco- 
nomical 60-hp. V-8& engine, although 
the 85-hp. V-8 is also available where 
higher speed and faster acceleration 
are desired, 

















Tonner has the time-proved features 
that make the larger Ford V-8 Trucks 
so reliable. Frame, springs and axles 
are designed for high reserve strength, 
without penalizing economy with ex- 
cess weight. 

Visit the nearest Ford dealer and 
arrange for an “on-the-job” test with 
your own loads and your own driver. 
While there, you will also see the new 
1938 Ford V-8 134-inch and 157-inch 
wheelbase Trucks and the new 112- 
inch Commercial Cars — the finest, 
best looking units in all Ford history. 





BRINGS FORD V°8 








New Features of 1938 Ford V-8 Trucks 


New styling * More comfortable cabs, 
more head room, new interior trim, 
softer seats * Quicker stopping brakes 
* New 134-inch wheelbase, improved 
load distribution * For 134 and 157 
inch trucks, new standard frame width 
¢ Larger spindles ¢ Easier steering, 
roller type with 18-inch wheel * Time- 
proveD Forp Truck Features: V-8 
engines, 85 and 60 hp. ¢ Full-floating 
rear axle with tapered roller bearings 
¢ Straddle-mounted pinion, ring-gear 
thrust plate ¢ Centri-Force Clutch, 
low pedal pressure, high torque capac- 
ity * Needle roller bearing universal 
joints on 134 and 157 inch trucks * 
Full torque-tube and radius-rod drive, 
free-shackled springs * Ford Engine 
and Parts Exchange Plan. 





1938 FORD V-8 TRUCKS 
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WHAT MORE 
COULD A MAN ASK 2? 
...than to come home to his 


books... Hs dog. aM 


Four Roses is a blend of straight whiskies, 


0 proof, made by Frankfort Distilleries 


977 


mS 
\ 
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Incorporated, Louisville & Baltimore. 








